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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
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THE PEIRCE ONE-NINETY 
WIREHOLDER 


Wall bracket, insulator and screw all combined. 

Ajab and a few turns and it’s ready for theline. 

Safefor 350 pounds. No tie wires required. 

Costs least to buy and least to install. Ask 

your Jobber. 

HUBBARD & COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hardware ae the Line; Hubbard 
makes the Hardware. 
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Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND 
CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 
OHICRGO—112 W. Adams St. 
CiNCINNATI—Traction Building 
NEW YORK—Porshiag Square Bidz. 





Write immediately for our illustrated 
leaflet. It will tell you the whole story 
of the Frankel Clip—how it can be used 
for securing perfect and instantaneous 
test connections. 


Just snap the clip over the line—the sharp 
point pierces the insulation and the con- 
nection is made. These are, unquestion- 
ably, the clips of reliability and service. 
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CONNECTOR CO.,|INC.NLY. 
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Descriptive literature—free 
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Treated or Plain 
Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANAB4 :: :: MICH. 
220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit St., Tolede Obie 
Rialto Bldg, San Francisco 








CALCULAGRAPH records 
are always accurate 


The actual duration of the message is re- 
corded on the ticket. Every minute and quar- 
ter minute is accounted for—no excess min- 
utes are given away. Complaints of over- 
charges are avoided. 


Write today for our booklet—“Elapsed Time 
Records.” 





BOSTON—176 Federal St. 
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PRINTING 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for ‘Samples and 
Prices on I. C.C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 
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qm THE ELAPSED TIME RECOROE 


30 Church St. Dept. 16 “0 ode 





“INSULATE” 


(Shellac Composition) 
and 


‘*HI-HEET”’ 


(Synthetic) oe 


100 styte 


In stock for prompt 
shipment 
GENERAL INSULATE CO. 
1007-15 Atlantic Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Est. 1904 

















Leich Frequency Converter 


The first vibrating type of ringing machine to operate 
from alternating current and still the leader in econom- 
ical and efficient production of ringing current. 


Thousands of operating companies use Leich Fre- 
quency converters and have reduced their ringing 
current costs below 75 cents per month, a reduction 
unapproachable by other types of ringing machines. 


Get information on a Leich,—it means a real saving 
to you. 





7A Frequency Converter 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
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“INDIANA” 
VAC-M TELEPHONE AND 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


The VAC-M is the 
only arrester ever 
used by the telephone Time and the aid of America’s foremost 


Ss wote > ¢ engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
S) stem on the slopes manufacture the highest grade wire known to 





of Pike’s Peak that the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 

lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 

has been able to suc- material from which it is made, as well as its 

° oe. Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 
cessfully | withstand 





the electrical storms. 


STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 


They protect that telephone system High Strength Grades. 
let Gham anttiond youve HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
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It doesn’t happen 
very often, so it is 
refreshing to call 
attention to a rate commission that goes 
out of its way to do justice to a telephone 
company. We refer to the Missouri case 
—reported in the news columns of last 


week’s issue—in which the commission 


held that an electric power company 
should indemnify certain telephone compa- 
nies for injury to their lines by interfer- 
ence. 

* * K 

Telephone men likely to become involved 
in cases of interference should take note 
of this particular finding for possible fu- 
ture use. The reasoning of the Missouri 
commission is logical and is based on the 
principles of a square deal. The incidental 
fact that some of the rural lines had not 
protested, or filed claim for damages, did 
not influence the commission to be narrow 
and exclude them from sharing in a reim- 
bursement. 

The Missouri commission is to be con- 
gratulated on taking such a liberal, broad- 
minded position. This decision, moreover, 
will have public support, for public opinion 
favors a fair deal when it has the facts. 

x ok Ok Ok 

Officers of state telephone associations 
are beginning to plan for their annual con- 
ventions, and in some states the dates have 
already been fixed. In most of the others 
the time for the convention is being tenta- 
tively discussed. 

It is to the interest of all concerned 
that steps be taken so as to avoid a con- 
flict of dates, and, if possible, to arrange 


them so that those who attend will not be 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


compelled to make long jumps on too 
short notice. 

The telephone manufacturers and sup- 
ply dealers who exhibit at the state con- 
ventions are especially anxious that the 
various dates be selected so as to make it 
possible for them to be worthily represent- 
ed at all such meetings, and without un- 
necessary labor and inconvenience. 

A reasonable degree of codperation 
among the associations would enable the 
exhibitors to visit all conventions under 
favorable conditions, and this coGperation 
could be made easy by taking up the mat- 
ter of dates with the national association 
and the manufacturers themselves. 

*K * * * 

It is apparent that if conventions were 
held in Nebraska and Indiana the same 
week it would be practically impossible to 
attend both meetings. Furthermore, it 
would, for instance, be unnecessarily in- 
convenient for manufacturers to exhibit 
in Pennsylvania this week and in Kansas 
the following week. Freight delays make 
such close connections between distant 
points out of the question. 

Last year there were several cases of 
conflicts, or too great distance between 
convention cities with too short an inter- 
val between dates—and these created much 
discontent among the exhibitors. 

Over a period of the next four or five 
months—covering the convention season— 
the dates of all conventions can be distrib- 
uted so that no hardship will be worked 


on any exhibitor, and such a plan would 


tend to make every 
meeting much more 
successful. 

All agree that the manufacturing ex- 
hibits constitute an important feature of 
telephone conventions. In view of this 
fact, then, the associations should mutually 
decide on dates with the idea of assisting 
these representations. 

* a” * 

Probably the politicians who are fighting 
the commission idea for selfish ends will 
not pay any attention to it, but it is sig- 
nificant that the Investment Bankers’ con- 
vention endorsed state regulation of pub- 
lic utilities. They handle utility securities 
and believe state control of service com- 
panies produces results that combine to 
make these securities a safer investment 
—and therefore easier to sell—and build up 
a public good will. 

The bankers’ committee on public serv- 
ice securities urges that state regulation 
laws be made uniform, and that all state 
commissions be vested with authority over 
the valuation, rates, service and capitaliza- 
tion of privately-owned utility plants. The 
committee also advocated a law requiring 
the utilities to publish full reports of their 
financial condition. 

* * * * 

In commendation of the principle of 


state regulation, the bankers’ committee, 


among other things, said: “When admin- 
istered with the broadest powers and in a 
judicial manner, state-wide regulation of 


public utilities has been conclusively 


proved to afford the best guaranties which 
investors can have in this country for a 


maintenance of that integrity of invest- 
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ment necessary for a ready flow of money 
‘into the business.” 

Uniformity of state utility laws may be 
desirable, but it is extremely likely that 
many a year will pass before all the states 
of the union agree to adopt the same regu- 
latory statute. 


oe oe 


Recent events show that the federal 
anti-trust law is far from being a dead 
one, Sixteen Chicago plumbing firms have 
been fined $20,000 by a federal court for 
trying to establish a monopoly, while in 
New York the cement combine has been 
forced to dissolve and cease maintaining a 
price agreement calculated to kill off the 
smaller fellows in the trade. Inasmuch as 
the telephone industry has been under the 
observation of the anti-trust law, these 
developments are worthy of note. 

Comment of the press indicates a public 
approval of these efforts to prevent mo- 
nopoly. While the anti-trust law may not 
have accomplished all that was at first 
claimed for it, no headway has been made 
looking to its repeal. 


Monopoly is hated in the United States, 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Illinois, Peoria, November 13-15. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, January 
10, 11 and 12, 1924. 

South Dakota, Mitchell, January 16, 
17 and 18, 1924. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, January 22, 
23 and 24, 1924. 

Kansas, first week in March (tenta- 
tive). 

Oklahoma, 
(tentative). 

Texas, third week in March (tenta- 
tive). 

Indiana, Indianapolis, September 17 
and 18, 1924. 


second week in March 








and the general run of the people has en- 
dorsed the efforts of the federal authori- 
ties to protect them from capitalistic com- 
binations that threaten to grab too much 
control of any industry. The wise lead- 
ers of big business recognize this feeling 
and are careful to avoid the appearance of 
seeking a monopoly. They perceive the 
danger of getting too big. 
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Nevertheless, the presence of an anti- 
trust law on the statute books is a good 
American “handy thing to have about the 
house,” in case of emergency. 

*K * * * 

Although he had no direct connection 
with the development of their industry, 
telephone men felt more than a casual in- 
terest in the achievements of Dr. Charles 
P. Steinmetz, the famous electrical scien- 
tist, who died recently. 

His contributions to electrical research 
were so notable, bringing him world-wide 
fame, that it was generally supposed he 
received the largest salary paid to any 
engineer in the country, but since his 
death it has become known that at his own 
request he drew only sufficient funds to 
meet his modest needs. His estate was not 
large enough to cover several small be- 
quests he desired to make. 

To Dr. Steinmetz his work was all-im- 
portant; the financial reward was a minor 
consideration—in fact, no consideration at 
all. He did not want to be bothered with 
money. Perhaps that was why his life 


was so full of real accomplishment. 


State Utility Information Bureaus 


Importance of Work of Committees on Public Utility Information as Reg- 
ulatory Bodies See It—Committees Admirably Conceived and Organized to 
Fuinish Expert Service Needed—Address Before American Gas Association 


Chairman, 


The public service commission has a 
more intimate personal contact with the 
human elements as well as the physical de- 
tails presented in matters within its juris- 
diction, than has any other administrative, 
judicial or quasi judicial body. 

Much of its most productive work is 
educational, directive, inspirational, for- 
mative. Even in controversial matters it 
more often acts as a benevolent inter- 
mediary, pointing the way to amicable and 
just mutual adjustment than as an im- 
placable judge guided by irrevocable prece- 
dents. , 

The commissioner's very character, 
moral convictions and mentality are inter- 
woven in products of his administration. 
The commission as a body politic can never 
rise any higher in worth and value than 
the honesty, knowledge, sense of right and 
justice of the individual who occupies the 
office. The commission from the very 
nature and scope of its activities sees the 
whole vast field of public service as a 
unit in very many of its aspects. 

The ethical relation of one class of util- 
ity service to the public is exactly that of 


By Lewis E. Gettle 


Railroad Commission 


every other class. Aside from the tech- 
nical distinctions between the nature of 
commodities served to the public, the prob- 
lem of public relations is precisely the 
same for steam railroads as for telephone 
companies, though the services rendered 
are widely dissimilar. 

Promptness, courtesy, adequacy, nonest 
financing, efficiency, fair rates and charges 
are all terms equally applicable to the uni- 
versal demands of ideal utility service 
When the railroad fails to furnish suffi- 
cient cars to move stock, perishable agri- 
cultural products, or urgently-needed mer- 
chandise, it breeds the same sort of wrath 
and distrust as when the telephone com- 
pany through lack of a little foresight 
fails for months to extend service to the 
homes of the new suburb. 


The community of interest between the 
various types of utilities is just recently 
beginning to be understood. This is re- 
flected in joint conventions of divers util- 
ity interests. It would not be beyond 
logical deduction to prognosticate at some 
near future date a monster gathering to- 
gether of all the railroad people—steam 


of Wisconsin 


and electric—the gas and electric, heating 
and telephone concerns to deliberate on 
the great, vital fundamental principles of 
service common to all. 

Recently I was immensely gratified to be 
present at and participate in a convention 
of the Great Lakes division of the National 
Electric Light Association in session at 
French Lick, Ind. Four great central 
western states were represented in the 
organization. More than one-half of the 
time of that great convention was con- 
sumed in the discussion of public relations. 


From tne tone of the addresses—strong, 
vigorous, optimistic—one might easily have 
got the conviction, or impression at least, 
that increased return on investments, in- 
crease of salaries or any other advantage 
of the operators or employes was of nearly 
as much concern as the promotion and 
cultivation of altruistic aims and _ policies 
in their public utility service. This spirit 
was indeed a “far cry” from the plotting, 
in secret star chamber, of a board of 
directors chiefly concerned as to how it 
could best bilk the public by extorting 
from it as large a tribute as possible with 
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as little service as might keep them out of 
jail. 

As a matter of fact utility men are not, 
and could not be if they would, the pur- 
veyors of charitable benevolences. They 
are simply applying square-deal business 
ethics and sagacity. That is all an in- 
formed public ever wants and is all that 
it has a right to expect and it is willing to 
pay a fair price for it. 

In each of the four states of the Great 
Lakes division of the National Electric 
Light Association, the electric, gas and 
telephone interests have united in establish- 
ing a central bureau of publicity. These 
bureaus are in charge of experienced pub- 
licity men—usually newspaper men of wide 
experience who have also sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge to enable them to select 
with discrimination the information that is 
to be conveyed effectively to the people. 

Public criticism, especially newspaper 
criticism, of defects and breakdowns in 
service, or of rates, is broadcasted with 
almost the same fidelity as is commenda- 
tion of satisfactory conditions. The news- 
papers have gladly published all items and 
articles intended to instruct and inform 
the people. Misinformation or more color- 
ful propaganda or anything less than the 
whole truth is abjured. Praise or blame 
of the state commission’s actions receive 
the same impartial treatment as mere 
news. 

So conducted, I think these agencies, cal- 
culated to elicit the confidence and co- 
operation of the people by disseminating 
knowledge, are of distinct, pronounced 
value. Of course, no publicity and no 
advertising, however skillfully and wide- 
ly done, can permanently sell shoddy goods. 
The goods themselves are their own best 
advertisement. 

Business of the Public. 

The utility business is the business of 
the public to a larger degree than any pri- 
vate enterprise can be. The private mer- 
chant may buy secretly at some bargain 
sale, mark the cost price and selling price 
on a little card in certain mysterious hiero- 
glyphics, and actually disregard even these 
supposed guides to good profits when he 
makes the sale. The silk he sells may be 
only highly mercerized cotton, and the 
woolen coat may be cleverly doctored, re- 
worked, second hand goods. 

The utility man must play his game in 
the open beneath the pitiless glare of full 
publicity. The securities he issues and 
sells, the interest he pays, the rates he col- 
lects, the kind of material he uses above 
or below ground, every act of his board of 
directors, are all open to the public if it 
will take the trouble to look. If anything 
escapes the public notice, the argus-eyed 
experts of the commissions will usually 
find the “colored gentleman in the fuel 
garage,” 

And yet the technical character of the 
terminology of financing, of rate schedules, 
of construction and operating require- 
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ments, and of generation, manufacture and 
distribution, is such that the people find it 
difficult to understand. Men have always 
been distrustful and suspicious of the un- 
known, the mysterious, and this is espe- 
cially true when it reaches into their pock- 
ets. How few people comprehend the 
ordinary primary and secondary charges 
of an electric light bill or the basis of a 
demand and energy charge on a power bill. 


Contrasts in Publicity Methods. 

I was impressed with this some years 
ago when a very great judge of our su- 
preme court unqualifiedly condemned a 
form of rating and billing that he alleged 
was designed to keep the public in ignor- 
ance. I know that by skillful simplicity, 
even an apparently difficult rate form may, 
by means of advertising, be made intelli- 
gible to the mass of consumers. 


During the war period it became neces- 
sary to reduce the B.t.u.’s of gas. The 
manner in which the various companies 
handled this job was interesting and in- 
structive. The operator, with the instinct 
of a real business man and quasi public 
servant, long before the reduction was 
made, trained and drilled everybody—from 
the manager to the meter reader—in the 
signficance and meaning of the change. 

The required adjustment of consumers’ 
equipment was made apparent to the public. 
Circulars and readable and attractive news- 
paper advertisements with opinions of ex- 
perts, all assisted in preparing the way for 
a smooth transition from the use of richer 
to the leaner gas. 

Other operators made the reductions 
very gradually and during the period of 
reduction used every reasonable means of 
publicity and personal visitation and as- 
sistance. 

In violent contrast to such sane method, 
other operators acted on the principle—or 
want of principle—of “making them like 
it”; told the people their burners were 
dirty, and at any rate the railroad com- 
mission had ordered it and it was up to 
that body to explain its action. 

This favorite suggestion of the incom- 
petent operator was seized with avidity by 
the consumers, and you may well under- 
stand that the commission was well-nigh 
inundated by the virtual showers and 
cloudbursts of gas complaints. In the 
meantime the whole gas industry suffered 
from the incapacity of the misfit operator. 

Trend of Publicity. 

Much of the advertising and advertising 
advice I have seen relates to merchandis- 
ing, to boasting of the magnitude of the 
industry, to increasing the sales and con- 
sumption, to marketing the securities of 
the company, to emphasizing the indis- 
pensability of the industry to municipal 
growth—to generally make the business 
loom large, beneficent and beautiful. 

This is all splendid from the merchan- 
dising standpoint and tends to build up 
confidence in and appreciation of the com- 
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pany’s business acumen and loyalty to the 
community. Even commissions often re- 
strict their public statements—advertising 
—to their actions and adjudications which 
they know the people will approve and 
applaud. 

We delight in telling people of the sav- 
ings in rate reductions but we are quite 
generally on the defensive when we pub- 
licly discuss decisions in favor of utilities. 

Some of the faults and defaults of utility 
management are such that the least said 
about them the better, but many of the 
mistakes, breakdowns, interruptions and 
annoyances that irritate the people and 
contribute to mass hostility could effective- 
ly be rendered innocuous by proper pub- 
licity. 

Recently I chanced to occupy a sleep- 
ing car berth on a route through Indiana. 
It was an all-night, rough-rider perform- 
ance. Bronco busting, I fancy, would be 
a mild pastime compared to the seismic- 
like rocking and jolts of that leaping and 
bounding steel beast. 


What Might Have Been. 

It may have been that the load was too 
heavy with utility men and commissioners 
for the engine power. It may be the en- 
gineer had a special grudge against all hu- 
manity. 

Whatever the cause, it was needlessly 
unexplained and the passengers are still 
thinking the profane maledictions so ex- 
plosively and shockingly jarring the poetic 
Indiana air during the night and the morn- 
ing after. 

Recently I alighted from a train in the 
train shed at Milwaukee. Hundreds of 
passengers, including several feeble old 
ladies were compelled to climb over an- 
other train to reach the depot. There were 
numerous movable steps available and a 
small swarm of employes was looking in- 
differently about while the passengers pain- 
fully dragged themselves and their bag- 
gage over the obstructing train. No effort 
was made to explain, or to part the train. 


A railroad company without notice other 
than a bulletin inconspicuously placed in 
the station abandoned the operation of a 
train. Hundreds of people in gala-day 
dress, families with dinner baskets with 
gay expectations of a happy day at a coun- 
try resort were grievously disappointed. 
The very children will remember that com- 
mon carrier with anything but sympathy. 

A telephone company through a well- 
meant but inadvertent authorization of the 
commission ten years prior, suddenly and 
without notice, changed the classification of 
telephones in churches from residence rates 
to business rates. Even pious preachers 
damned that action and their language 
sounded good to me. 

Perhaps it will be more pleasant for all 
of us not to exemplify my point by similar 
episodes from gas company administration. 

(Please turn to page 18.) 





Field of Association Activities 


Industrial and Social Life Undergoing Changes — Officials May Now Devote 
Energies to Executive Problems of Properties Because of Standardized Ser- 
vice — This Condition Opens Field for Increased Activities of Associations 


To the thoughtful observer it appears 
that certain of the cherished institutions 
in the industrial and social life of Amer- 
ica, as well as of the rest of the world, 
are undergoing a very rapid process of 
change. In many instances the spectacle 
is presented of an entirely new code of 
ethics, new policies, and new relations 
being substituted for the corresponding 
elements of the original structure so that 
the institutions affected present an entirely 
novel appearance although they are held 
together by the same basic framework. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of this condition is to be found in the 
dominant political groups which have re- 
placed almost every original quality and 
characteristic with others, and which re- 
tain only the same name and the same 
mechanical organization that they previ- 
ously had. Since the political thought is 
undergoing such evolutionary develop- 
ments, and since -the prevailing political 
thought is a cross-section of the prevail- 
ing social and industrial conditions of the 
world, it appears to be justifiable to scan 
the conditions in each industrial and social 
group in order that due deference may 
be accorded to such influences as may be 
making themselves felt at this time. 

The telephone and all of the other pub- 
lic utilities with the single exception of 
gas service were made possible by inven- 
tions and discoveries occurring approxi- 
mately 50 years ago. It is safe to say 
that no one connected with any of the 
then scientific toys which were to form 
the basis for the tremendous public utility 
industry of today, had the least concep- 
tion, in the beginning, of the development 
of the service made possible by such in- 
ventions. 

It is almost certain that none of the 
pioneers had the least conception of the 
extent to which the public utility services 
have become interwoven with the social 
and industrial life of the community. Cer- 
tainly no preliminary plans based upon a 
conception of the present day development 
of the public utility services were formu- 
lated. As a result, it is worthy of note 
that the dependence on public utility serv- 
ices of our present industrial and social 
life is a tribute to the tremendous vitality 
of the public utility business. 

In every department the equipment re- 
quired for furnishing commercial public 
utility service has passed through certain 
stages, and such equipment has become 
standardized as to the quality of service 
which it is possible to furnish by its use. 


By Jay G. Mitchell 


Secretary, Illinois Telephone Association 


It was necessary that this process be 
followed because the services first rendered 
to the public by the rapidly developing 
public utility enterprises were new ele- 
ments in business and social life and re- 
quired experimental participation by the 


public before the desirable and essential | 


standards and elements of service could be 
determined. To cite our own industry as 
an example, it is merely necessary to men- 
tion the fact in order that it may be clear, 

















Jay G. Mitchell Is Greatly Interested in 
Promoting Association Activities to 
Render a Wider Service to 
Small Companies. 


that the service afforded by commercial 
telephone equipment, regardless of the 
manufacturer, is standard service. This is 
the result that has been obtained by the 
crystallization of the standards set by the 
consuming public. 

The thought, therefore, which is 
brought to your attention in connection 
with the telephone industry, is that stand- 
ardized equipment and apparatus furnish- 
ing a standardized service is now assured 
to the telephone utility. 

It is because of this fact that telephone 
utility executives may now devote their 
attention and executive ability to the prob- 
lems of creating the proper contact be- 
tween the public utility corporations and 
their consumers; to financing the exten- 
sions of plant required for the constantly 
increasing demands for service; to bring- 
ing about satisfactory and workable inter- 
corporate relations with other public utili- 
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ties; to introducing super-refinements in 
service; to securing conservative and es- 
sential publicity in order that a market 
may be created for public utility securi- 
ties and stock; to effecting a constructive 
and thoroughgoing codperation with the 
regulatory authorities under whose juris- 
diction they are operating; and in fine 
to proceed with the executive problems 
pertaining to their properties in the assur- 
ance that a standardized service, insofar 
as it depends upon access to efficient and 
standardized equipment, may be rendered. 

It is this condition, which is rapidly 
becoming more and more noticeable, that 
opens up a field for the increased activi- 
ties of associations of operating te!ephone 
utilities. The most important problem, 
bar none, which confronts the public utility 
field today, is the problem of securing 
fair, workable, and mutually satisfactory 
contacts between the utility and its con- 
sumers. 

In the telephone utility field, locally un- 
satisfactory conditions may oftentimes be 
improved through the intervention of a 
recognized authority on public utility mat- 
ters, and it appears that the telephone as- 
sociations may properly support the means 
for providing such intervention in unsat- 
isfactory local situations. One of the dif- 
ficult problems connected with the execu- 
tive conduct of telephone utilities, largely 
because a great many of such _ utilities 
are comparatively small local corporations, 
is the marketing of securities and stock 
to provide funds for extensions of plant to 
meet demands for service. 

In the telephone operating field and in 
every other utility operating field there is 
no general, inherent, justifiable 
why such securities should not be readily 
marketable, because they represent the 
most conservative kind of investment and 
are intrinsically more desirable than a 
great many other forms of investment 
which are more readily sold. The tele- 
phone association may properly maintain 
the necessary agencies for studying and 
working out a remedy for this condition, 
and certain associations have made notable 
progress along this line. 

In the telephone field there are three 
elements in every demand for service, 0” 
individual transaction. These are the sub- 
scriber making use of the service, the 
company’s plant and the company’s staff. 

The quality of service furnished is very 
‘argely dependent upon the morale and ef- 
ficiency of the operators. The service is 
satisfactory to the public or unsatisfactory 
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to ‘he public largely because of the work 
of the operator. 

It appears to be justifiable, therefore, 
for telephone associations to maintain the 
means of enabling their members to re- 
fine their operating methods and to train 
their operating staff to the utmost degree 
required for rendering the highest possible 
grade of service. This work is now being 
inaugurated by at least one of the strong 
telephone associations. 

In every territory there are a number of 
weak operating telephone utilities attempt- 
ing to give service at rates which are 
not only not remunerative but which in 
many cases do not cover the cost of the 
service, and which, being of small size, are 
necessarily limited as to the personnel of 
their executive staff, but which are tre- 
mendously important to the neighboring 
companies as feeders for toll service and 
as channels for local traffic so essential to 
the industrial and business life of the en- 
tire community. 

It appears that the telephone association 
would be justified in maintaining the 
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means by which such telephene companies 
could be assisted in securing reasonable 
and adequate rates to enable them to fur- 
nish the highest possible grade of service 
commensurate with the conditions, to em- 
ploy operators at an adequate salary and 
to place the entire conduct: of the business 
on a more satisfactory industrial basis. 


Such a means would involve the han- 
dling of rate cases and other litigation 
for such companies before the various reg- 
ulatory bodies, and has been inaugurated 
by one of the strong state telephone as- 
sociations. It is inconceivable that one 
enterprise engaged in the public utility 
industry should, except in the extraor- 
dinary case, become involved in destructive 
litigation with another public utility 
agency. There is a danger of this very 
thing, however, unless the telephone com- 
panies may maintain a strong central or- 
ganization properly equipped to deal with 
other public utility agencies in matters 
where the interests of the two seem to be 
in conflict. 


The maintenance of such a 


central 
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agency by the telephone companies will 
show at the end of the year a distinct and 
clearly defined balance on the right side 
of the ledger, provided that entries be 
made on the debit side of the ledger to 
represent the expense, loss of revenues, 
trouble and dissatisfaction that occur from 
the efforts of individual telephone com- 
panies to handle this class of problem. 

It has been said that the field of the 
telephone association is much narrower 
than the limits briefly laid down, but the 
entire argument is respectfully submitted 
as justifying the organization and ex- 
istence of strong, cohesive telephone asso- 
ciations, adequately financed, which have 
sufficient prestige to assure the carrying 
out of a generally constructive policy 
throughout the field. Such organizations 
will be welcomed by the regulatory com- 
missions, by the other public utility as- 
sociations, and by the public, and it is 
thought that these facts are a_ sufficient 
justification for the extension of field ac- 
tivities of telephone associations wherever 
possible. 


Object of Operators’ Conferences 


New Angle of Observation on Many Perplexing Questions in Everyday Practice 
— Inefficient Operating Not Due to Lack of Individual Effort—Self-Develop- 
ment Exercises Beneficial Outlook and Attitude in Regard to Profession 


Traveling Chief Operator, Illinois Telephone 


The object of the operators’ conference 
is to form a closer bond of friendly co- 
Operation, to establish mutual confidence, 
to create and maintain harmonic relations 
between the various offices, and to discuss 
questions pertaining to our work. And in 
addition to these, we have a pleasant an- 
ticipation of greeting old friends and, per- 
haps, of meeting young women whose 
voices we have heard but whose faces we 
have never seen. 

We get a new angle of observation on 
many of the questions which perplex us 
in everyday practice. We get the other 
person’s idea of how a thing is done. How 
essential the other person’s idea is! With- 
out it, we find ourselves in a “rut,” and 
the deeper we get in, the harder it is to 
get out. 

At one of our recent “get-togethers,” 


we discussed the .importance of using 
courtesy phrases, such as, “Number, 
Please?” “I beg your pardon,” “Thank 
you. ’ 


A‘ter a few days, a letter came from 
one who was there, saying: “While I 
like the phrase ‘Number, Please?’ 100 per 
cent better than ‘Number?’—since it is 
the -orrect and only form we operators 
shor'd use—nevertheless, it sounds rather 
‘for ‘gn’ in an office where all the other 
oper tors only say ‘Number,’ and insist on 
usin their own phrases.” 








By Miss Pearl Thompson 


And she goes on to say: “It would do 
a world of good for all operators, if we 
could have these schcols of instruction, of 
‘get-togethers’, several times during the 


Miss Pearl! Thompson 
Assistance to the Small Companies 
of Illinois in Solving Operating 
Problems. 


Is Giving Valuable 


Association 


year, and have them arranged in at least 
a two days’ sessieon. This would give all 
the girls in each office an opportunity to 
attend at least one session and hear the 
various discussions; also to be reminded of 
the phrases we should use, for we are all 
tco apt to fall into an ‘easy rut,’ and use 
whatever terms 
least trouble.” 

Since this is not possible, the next best 
thing is for those of us who attend these 
conferences to go back to our offices and 
tell the others girls about what we have 
learned. A great deal of interest can be 
aroused, for we know that after leaving 
these meetings we 
want to accomplish things. 

The chances are, if we put ourselves 
into our work, that we will add a great 
deal to our value as an operator. In a 
phrase so simple as “Number, Please?” it 
is often so mumbled that no one would 
understand it. 

Accuracy and speed, combined with a 
gracious speaking voice, is ideal. And, 
too, the more we develop our imagination, 
the more interesting our work becomes. 
In cultivating these qualities, the chances 
are that we will express to the public the 
spirit of “wanting to serve” more graci- 
ously than ever before. 

I would like to say right here that 
most of our inefficient operating is due 


to reply which are the 


feel as if we really 
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more to lack of adequate teaching and 
training, than to the lack of effort on the 
part of an individual. On the other hand, 
after we have been sufficiently instructed, 
it is up to us to do a little self-develop- 
ment. 

Each morning, as we take our position at 
the switchboard, we should say to ourselves, 
“IT am going to do my very best today.” 
A little conscious effort on our part will 
do a great deal toward making us efficient. 
The way to know what we can do, is to 
work with all our might and be willing 
to take responsibility. “The more we 
know about our work, the easier it be- 
comes.” That is true, is it not? 

Part of the daily work of each girl 
should be in helping to bring about con- 
fidence and understanding, and keeping 
the public thoroughly satisfied—and this 
can be brought about only through co- 
Operation. 

Every community is 
more and better service. 
responsibility rests 
girls! 


daily demanding 

What a great 
upon our shoulders, 
I wonder how many of us look 
upon our work as a profession. I am 
sure that if we did, our outlook and at- 
titude would be entirely changed. 

The doctor, the lawyer, and the minister 
pride themselves on the benefits their pro- 
fessions contribute to society. It seems to 
me that as great benefit may come about 
through our efforts at the switchboard. 
I, for one, wish for this state a standard 
and standing that we will be proud of. 
So, in coming to the conference, girls, add 
your little mite of information—gained 
from your experiences—to ours. 

Will You Help? 

Attractive Program Arranged for 
Illinois Convention. 





Preliminary indications point to a rec- 
ord attendance for the convention of the 
Illinois Telephone Association, to be held 
at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill., Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday of this 
coming week, November 13, 14 and 15. 
The pregram is varied and includes ad- 
dresses and discussions on all of the dif- 
ferent matters that are before telephone 
men. 

The traffic conference, which will hold 
meetings during the three days of the 
convention, will include inspirational ad- 
dresses as well as papers and discussions 
on practical phases of telephone operating. 

The program, in full, follows: 

Turspay Novemser 13, 1:30 p. m. 

Registration of delegates and visitors: 
Distribution of theater tickets; distribu- 


tion of banquet tickets; distribution of 
1923 edition “Illinois Telephone Hand- 
book.” 


Meeting of chairman of convention 
committees. 
Sessions of convention committees at 
call of the various chairmen. 
Appointment and election of members 


of nominating committee’ for directors. 


TELEPHONY: 


Invocation, Rev. B. G. Carpenter. 

Address of Welcome, E. N. Woodruff, 
mayor of Peoria. 

Response to Address of Welcome, Dr. 
J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville. 

First Aid Exhibition. 

Two five-men teams from the plant de- 
partment of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Springfield and Peoria districts, will! 
give an exhibition of first-aid methods on 
a competitive basis. Dr. R. E. Gordon, 
assisted by a special committee of phy- 
sicians supervising and grading the work. 

Inspection of exhibits and greetings to 
representatives of manufacturers, jobbers, 
and supply dealers. 


Tuespay, 7:30 Pp. M. 


Theater party. Choice of three theaters. 

WEDNESDAY, NoveMBER 14, 9:00 a. M. 

President’s annual address, Dr. R. E. 
Gordon, E! Paso. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer Jay G. 
Mitchell, Springfield. 

“Waste,” an inspirational address by 
Professor E. J. Llewelyn, Green Castle, 
Ind. 

“The Public Interest in the Public Util- 
ities,” by F. A. Stowe, editor, The Peoria 
Transcript, Peoria. 


WEpDNEsDAY, 1:30 P. M. 


“A Medley of Statements More or Less 
Related to Telephone Service; Some Sta- 
tistics; A Few Illustrations—and Perhaps 
a Smattering of Implied Suggestions,” by 
A. R. Bone, Chicago. 

“The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association,” by F. B. MacKinnon, 
Chicago. 

Open forum and question box topics. 

Inspection of exhibits and greetings to 
representatives of manufacturers, jobbers, 
and supply dealers. 

Tuurspay, Novemser 15, 9:00 a. M. 

“A Message from the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association,” by W. S. Vivian, 
Chicago. 

“A State Police for Illinois,” by Capt. 
Charles H. Dayton, Chicago. 

“Public Relations in Your: Own Organi- 
zation,” illustrated address by A. R. Pat- 
terson, Streator. 

“The Relation of Transportation to the 
Telephone Business,” by Capt. John W. 
Gorby, Chicago. 

TuHurspAyY, 1:30 Pp. M. 

“Public Utility Training Courses at Uni- 
versity of Illinois,” by Dean C. M. Thomp- 
son, Urbana. 

Report of nominating committee and 
election of directors. 

Open forum and question box topics. 

Inspection of exhibits. and greetings to 
representatives of manufacturers, jobbers, 
and supply dealers. 


Tuurspay, 6:00 Pp. Mm. 


Banquet, entertainment extraordinary, 
A. R. Patterson, toastmaster. 

Invocation, Rev. B. G. Carpenter. 

Annua! informal dance. 
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Trafic Conference Program. 

Turespay, NoveMsBerR 13, 2:00 p. m 

“The Dignity and Value of Giving T. |e- 
phone Service,” by Mrs. Aurelia Rolphe. 
Savanna. 

“The Line Operator Does Her Bit,’ by 
Miss Maie Kee, Carbondale. 

WEDNESDAY, NoveMBER 14, 9:00 a. w. 

“Duties and Responsibilities of a Tribu- 
tary Chief Operator,” by Miss Bessie 
Burtcheard, Sullivan. 

“Waste,” an inspirational address, by 
Professor E. J. Llewelyn, Green Castle, 
Ind. 

“Morale in a Central Office,” by Harry 
E. Eldridge, Chicago. 


WepDNESDAY, 1:30 P. M. 


“A Medley of Statements More or Less 
Related to Telephone Service; Some Sta- 
tistics; a Few Illustrations—and Perhaps 
a Smattering of Implied Suggestions,” by 
A. R. Bone, Chicago. 

“Reporting and Timing Toll Calls Ac- 
curately,” by Miss Rose Sarver, Clinton. 

Discussion of report charges. 

Tuurspay, NovemsBer 15, 9:00 a. . 

Discussion on “Importance of Overlap 
Ringing.” 

Question box topics. 


Tuurspay, 1:30 P. mM. 
“Fundamentals of Developing Close 
Personal Touch Between Subscriber and 
Company.” by Mrs. Loretta Cusick, 
Springfield. 
A Resume, open forum. 


STATE UTILITY INFORMA- 
TION BUREAUS. 
(Concluded from page 15.) 


The advertising should not neglect apolo- 
gies for errors and blunders for which no 
honest alibi exists and the fullest possible, 
patient explanations of the problems and 
practices difficult and perplexing to the 
public and the defaults prima facie as- 
signable to the utility but for which the 
utility is not reasonably responsible. 

From long experience permit me to say 
that I have unswerving faith in the final, 
ultimate fairness of the people, when they 
are fairly treated and know the facts. The 
state committees of public utility informa- 
tion, it seems to me, are admirably con- 
ceived and organized to furnish the expert 
service needed to build up such mutual 
knowledge and understanding between the 
producers and distributers of the utility 
services so closely essential, not only to the 
comfort and convenience of the people, but 
to the very existence of our modern so: ial 
and business fabric. 

I am sure that the commissions wel- 
come the activities of these commitices 
and their bureaus as effective aids to ‘he 
accomplishment of the common purpos« of 
the utilities and the commissions to es! \)- 
lish and maintain the highest class of s-v- 
ive at the lowest reasonable cost. 
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New Directors of U. S. Association 


Charles A. Rolfe, newly-elected direc- 
tor of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, and president of 
the Southwestern Home Telephone Co., 
Redlands, Calif., is a dean of Independent 
telephony. His experience in the Inde- 

















Chas. A. Rolfe, of Redlands, Calif., Is a 
Dean of Independent Telephony. 


pendent telephone business, according to 
his own testimony at the 1922 national 
convention, dates back to 1877, giving him 
a total of 46 years’ service. 

Although the Pacific Coast has 
his home and scene of activities for nearly 
a score of years, he hails from New York 
state. Born in Onondaga county, New 
York, in January, 1854, he received his 
education in the Utica schools, later re- 
ceiving a certificate of proficiency from 
the board of regents of the University of 
New York state. 

In 1877 he was elected secretary of the 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., and 
Was active in the manufacture and sale 
of telephone switchboards and apparatus, 
establishing exchanges in numerous 
American and foreign cities. He was for 
some time connected with the Gaméwell 
Fite Alarm Telegraph Co. in New York 
and from 1877 to 1898 was secretary of 
the Police Telephone & Signal Co., of 
Chicae. Mr. Rolfe is the patentee of 
lumer 1s practical inventions in teleph- 
ony avd has built and established sev- 
tral m nufacturing plants. 


been 


In 195 he purchased an interest in the 
South: stern Home Telephone Co., of 
Redlar 's, Calif. Shortly thereafter he 
houghi out the Bell interests and merged 
the tw systems. 

In 1 niniscing before the 1922 conven- 
tion « the United States Independent 
Telep ie Association, Mr. Rolfe drew 


attention to the fact that there have been 
three distinct periods of Independent 
telephony. The first period, he said, was 
in 1877 when the Western Union at- 
tempted to put out what was then known 
as the Edison soft-carbon transmitter and 
Bell receiver. There were a number of 
exchanges built in the state of New York 
that were equipped with the carbon West- 
ern Union Edison telephone, among them 
Utica, Albany and Troy. That was the 
first Independent movement. 

At that time all the Bell peop!e had 
was a receiver. They later bought the 
Blake transmitter which had on the front 
of it, after the litigation was over, these 
words, “Edison Carbon Filament.” 

The next period, said Mr. Rolfe, was 
during the Pan-American time in the 
°80’s. Baxter-Overland, Drawbaugh and 
others tried to prove that they had a 
telephone which worked with the make- 
and-break system and did not use the 
vibratory. 

Mr. Rolfe built an exchange in Utica in 
1884 for the Baxter-Overland Co., which 
operated five exchanges. The Utica ex- 
change commenced operations with 250 
telephones and increased to 350. Injunc- 
tion was asked for by the Bell, and 
it was granted within 15 minutes. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Rolfe, the instrument used 
was a peculiar one. If you could not 
talk very well but knew how to telegraph, 
you could open it up and telegraph suc- 
cessfully. Two ponies were kept outside 
of the office and as soon as an operator 
found that a telephone did not talk, the 
troubleman was sent out to hunt the trou- 
ble and restore service. 

One day, on the way to his office, Mr. 
Rolfe was surprised to hear an operator 
say, “There is a new telephone on our 
line over in the Curtis restaurant.” “How 
do you know?” asked Mr. Rolfe. She 
replied, “I know because it talks better.” 

Upon investigation Mr. Rolfe found a 
Bell instrument and not a Baxter, and it 
developed that this was the instrument 
that was later used in court to prove that 
the Baxter instruments infringed the Bell 
patent. 

The third period of Independent te‘eph- 
ony came after the expiration of the Bell 
telephone patent in 1893, and with this 
period telephone men are more familiar 
than with the two earlier periods. 

From the Bell standpoint, the early pio- 
neers were regarded as pirates. So as an 
anticlimax to his well-déserved title of 
dean, Mr. Rolfe bears the title of “pirate” 
from the very early days in telephony. 

Mr. Rolfe has been active in state as- 
sociation work in California and is at the 
present time president of the Independent 
Telephone Association of California. He 
is an Elk, a member of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association of the 
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United States and a member of various 
clubs. 

W. J. Melchers, newly-elected direc- 
tor of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, is general mana- 
ger of the Union Telephone Co., of 
Owosso, Mich., and a pioneer in the Inde- 
pendent telephone business, having been 
with the Union company continuously for 
the past 20 years. 

Born in Saginaw, Mich., August 14, 
1873, he received his education at the 
University of Michigan, graduating with 
the degrees of B. S. and E. E. In 1895 
he secured a position as wire chief for 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. After 
serving the Michigan company in this 
capacity for a period of three years, he 
went with the Valley Telephone Co., of 
Saginaw, as local manager. 

About a year later he accepted a posi- 
tion with the Michigan State as district 
manager at Saginaw. In 1903 he 
with the Hecla Portland Cement & Coal 
Co. at Bay City and in the fall of that 
year he joined the Independent ranks, to 


went 


leave it no more, as general manager of 
the Union Telephone Co., with its head- 
quarters then at Alma. He continues to 
serve the company in that capacity at the 
present time. 

Mr. Melchers was active in organizing 
the Michigan Independent Telephone & 
Traffic Association, which he has served 
as vice-president and director for many 

















W. J. Meichers Has Been in the Telephone 
Business for 28 Years. 

years. He is a Mason, a member of the 

A. A. A. S. and the Phi Delta Theta. 
Houck McHenry, whose name was 

this year added to the list of directors of 

the United States Independent Te!ephone 

Association, is one of the pillars of Inde- 
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pendent telephony in the state of Missouri, 
having been president of the Missouri 
Telephone Association continuously since 
its organization in 1913. He was also one 
of the organizers of the Capital Tele- 
phone Co., of Jefferson City, which com- 
menced operating in 1900, and with which 
he has for many years been associated as 
secretary and manager. 

Mr. McHenry was born in Kansas City, 
Mo., June 21, 1868, but received his edu- 
cation in the grade and high schools of 
Jefferson City. After being engaged in 
the drayage business number of 
years, the telephone business began to 
interest him. Shortly thereafter he and 
his associates organized the Capital Tele- 
phone Co., and commenced operations in 
1900. This company has experienced a 
steady and healthy growth until now it 
operates a total of approximately 3,300 
telephones in Jefferson City and the imme- 
diate vicinity. 


for a 


Although he is interested in a number 
of business enterprises in Jefferson City, 
we may venture to say that his heart is 
in the telephone business, for he has not 
on'y successfully managed his own com- 
fany but he has promoted Independent 
telephone interests throughout the entire 
state through the Missouri Telephone As- 
sociation, the destinies of which he has 
directed for more than 10 years. 

Mr. McHenry is a man of wide inter- 
ests. Despite his many activities in the 
telephone business ‘and his interests in 
hotel and other businesses, he has found 


time to take an active interest in civic 














Houck McHenry Has Served the Missouri 
Association as President Since Its Or- 
ganization in 1913. 


affairs. He is a Mason, an Elk, a member 
of the Knights of Pythias, and a member 
of the Independent Pioneers Telephone 
Association of the United States. 

C. L. Jones, recently elected to the di- 
rectorate of the United States Independ- 
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ent Telephone Association, is general 
manager of the Athens County Home 
Telephone Co., of Athens, Ohio, and a 
telephone pioneer in his county. It was 
in his dental office that the first Inde- 
pendent toll station was installed in 
Athens, in the summer of 1899. For two 
years this toll station, operated by Dr. 
Jones, furnished the only communication 
by telephone with the rural district and 
towns in the south and west parts of the 
county. 

The history of the Athens County Home 
Telephone Co. is a history of Dr. Jones’ 
activities in the Independent telephone in- 
dustry, for he has been closely connected 
with that company since its inception. 

The Independent system in Athens had 
its nucleus in a 20-line magneto switch- 
board installed half a square from Dr. 
Jones’ office. This board was installed 
in a room 10 feet by 20 feet, which later 
housed 770 lines of magneto equipment 
and had the distinction of doing more 
business to the square inch than any other 
exchange in the state. 

At the time this board was _ installed 
(in 1901) the Bell company had but 110 
telephones in operation after having had 
a monopoly of the field for seven years. 
It had no rural telephones, rates were 
high and service very inadequate. The 
Home company grew by leaps and bounds, 
in the face of ruthless competition and 
cut-throat rates, as did also the other 12 
Independent exchanges in the county. 

In 1919 the Bell company gave up the 
fight and so'd its properties in Athens and 
the immediate vicinity to the Athens 


County Home Telephone Co. for a con- 


sideration of $34,400, with the approval 
of the public utilities commission. Since 
then the Athens County company has 
been in sole possession of the field. 

In addition to the Athens exchange, 
the company is now operating at Albany, 
Chauncey and The Plains, with a total 
of about 3,400 telephones in service. 2,100 
of which are common battery and 1,300 
magneto. 

With approximately 100 stockholders, 
including the bankers and substantial busi- 
ness men of Athens, Mr. Jones’ company, 
is truly a “home” company. 

Dr. Jones graduated in dentistry from 
the University of Maryland in 1895, after 
having spent five years in collegiate work 
at the Ohio University and one year in 
mechanical engineering at the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 

He is a booster for Independent teleph- 
ony in Ohio and has been a director of 
the Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion for many years. He is a member of 
the Independent Pioneers Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 


Lima Plant 


(Ohio) Telephone 
Threatened by Fire. 


Telephone communication over approxi- 


mately 1,000 telephones was suspended 


Vol. 85. No 19, 
for a few minutes at noon Wednesday, 
October 24, when the telephone system 
of Lima, Ohio, was threatened wit! de. 
struction by fire which burned a swvitch- 














Cc. L. Jones Is One of the Early Independ. 
ent Telephone Pioneers in Athens 
County, Ohio. 
board section of the Lima Telephone & 

Telegraph Co.’s_ board. 

Damage was only slight, however, it 
was announced by the company upon the 
restoration of service. Had the fire been 
undetected, the city of Lima might have 
been without telephone service, as_ the 
flames, if not controlled, would have en- 
veloped the entire system. 

Only a few telephones were put out of 
service by the defective relay damaged by 
the fire, and they were out cf service for 
a few minutes only. 

Iowa District Meeting at Fort 
Dodge November 20. 

A district meeting of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association will be held 
November 20 at the telephone office, Fort 
Dodge. 

The Fort Dodge Telephone Co. recent] 
completed the installation of automanual 
switching equipment—the first 
state—and Iowa telephone men are natt- 
rally very much interested in it. For this 
reason it is expected that the district 
meeting to be held there November 2) 
will be largely attended. 


in the 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, November 5.—Copper quiet: 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 12% 
12%c. Tin steady; spot and near by. 
41.87c; futures, 42@42.12c. Iron steady: 
No. 1 northern, $22@23; No. 2 northerl 
$21.50@22.50; No. 2 southern, $21@2 
Lead steady; spot, 6.75c. Zinc quiet 
East St. Louis, spot and near-by, 6.5 
6.40c. Antimony, spot, 875@9c. 
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Operators Discuss Service Factors 


Success Follows the Right Way—Both the Public and Operators Should 
Cultivate ‘‘Voice with the Smile’’—Accuracy Demanded of Toll Operators— 
Papers Read at Hartley School Under Auspices of the lowa State College 


Humanize Telephone Service—lIt 
Is a Total of Human Units. 

By Miss Minnie Heldt, Everly, Iowa. 

Courtesy should come natural, as it is 
one of the first lessons most of us learn 
from our mothers; but, in dealing with 
people over the telephone, do you always 
remember to say “Thank you” or “please,” 
when occasion requires it? 

“No,” says someone, “my patron never 
says ‘thanks’ or ‘please’ to me.” 

But we have not been taught that cour- 
tesy is a one-sided custom. Courtesy is 
especially important in our dealings with 
people who, by their very lack of under- 
standing of our work, are often harsh or 
sarcastic about things often not within 
our present control. 

The onerator has her signals to answer 
promptly, and in doing this must use a 
tone of voice that is pleasing and inviting 
to the patron, so that when he hangs up 
his receiver he leaves the telephone with 
a feeling of good will toward the operator 
and the company. Thus, being courteous, 
plays the main part in the role of attrac- 
tive service. 

It seems to me that there cannot be 
too much time spent in explaining tele- 
phone work to our patrons, and every 
complaint should be given careful consid- 
eration. 

What we want to do is to humanize 
telephone service and bring the public to 
realize that there is no unimportant person 
or part in our service. It is a total of 
human units, and with the public’s co- 
operation is the key to our success in 
furnishing service. 

Every operator should be impressed 
with the fact that, when she takes her 
position at the switchboard, she assumes 
the responsibility as manager of that par- 
ticular position, which is a branch of one 
of the largest businesses in the world. 

Next to the question of service, the 
question of good will is very important, 
Particularly in the conduct of a public 
utility business. 

An important part of our service and 
obligation to our employers is fostering 
such good will, and unless they have our 
co-operation to the end the thousands of 
dollars spent for advertising are so many 
thousands thrown away. We are in a 
Position to do more for them in this 
respect than all the advertising can pos- 
sil'y do. And the way to do it is by 
gii'ing the public, “our customers,” the 
bet possible service with courtesy. 

Ve operators realize how essential is 
ndliness and courtesy in our attitude 
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toward our patrons; but sometimes we 
forget that they are also due our fellow- 
operator. The gospel of harmony and co- 
operation has been taught from one end 
of the land to the other, but without 
friendliness and courtesy there is little 
harmony and less co-operation. If we 
could all acquire the spirit of friendliness, 
how much easier our work would be! 
The operator has a splendid opportunity 
each day to be a helpful friend of her sub- 
scriber and fellow-operators. 
cultivate 


Let us all 
friendly relations with fellow- 
operators of other stations, assist them 
whenever possible—and they will be glad 
to return the favor. The public now has 
been trained to expect a pleasant voice, 
and the friendly tone is sure to produce 
a friendly response. “The 
smile” is winning its way. 


voice with a 


Public Relations—A Friendly, Per- 
sonal Interest. 
By Fred Marshall, Manager, Ashton Tele- 
phone Co., Ashton, Iowa. 

All the public utility organizations of 
the country are laying considerable em- 
phasis on the subject of public relations; 
members of many state regulatory bodies 
have appeared before the various state 
association meetings and called particular 
attention to the high importance of good 
relations with the public. 

We can give good service at reasonable 
rates, but, if our attitude towards the 
public is wrong, indifferent, dictatorial or 
misunderstood, we cannot succeed with our 
business. We have had a good test of 
this during the recent slump in business; 
people have been critical of the price and 
quality of everything they bought, par- 
ticularly the farmer, who was the hardest 
hit. If people did not feel friendly to- 
ward you, they frequently discontinued 
service or were hard to deal with, regard- 
less of the fairness of the rates and the 
quality of service. 

From the company’s standpoint, good re- 
lations, I think, means selling service to 
satisfied customers. Each one of us on 
the payroll has an important part in en- 
couraging and cultivating a friendly feel- 
ing with our subscribers. 

When service is applied for, do we state 
the rate, installation charge and collect 
the initial deposit in an indifferent, bored 
way as though it made little difference 
to us that those were the terms? Or do 
we take a friendly, personal interest in 
getting the applicant’s viewpoint, help him 
choose the right service, and do what we 
can to have the established 
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promptly? If likelihood of a 
delay due to plant changes or prior orders, 
let us be sure and give him this informa- 
tion, for then he will be patient because 
he knows the conditions. 

The plant man has a good chance of 
improving relations with the public, work- 
ing in a neat and careful manner on the sub- 
scriber’s premises, putting things back as 
he found them, securing tree trimming per- 
mission and disposing of the brush as the 
owner wishes; performing his work as 
though he were on the subscribers’ payroll 
and was very anxious to please him. Care 
in cleaning up scrap wire and broken in- 
sulators which might later be picked up 
by the lawnmower and automobile tires 
will avoid scowls and cuss 
the subscriber. 


there is 


words from 

The operator cannot lean over the coun- 
ter with a friendly attitude to wait upon 
her customers, as is done in other lines 
of business, so she should put her friendly 
interest in the tone and inflection of her 
voice; she should be courteous, prompt 
and use “the voice with the smile.” She 
has, without doubt, the most important 
position in our public relations, for the 
public comes in contact with her oftener 
than with anyone else, and her attitude 
is a good barometer of public relations. 

We should see that the newspaper man 
is kept posted on items of news and things 
of interest in our work; storm damage, 
new improvements, new subscribers con- 
nected, number of calls per day, busy 
hours, and news items which bring in the 
important part the telephone takes in 
business and social life as well as in emer- 
gencies. 

We should take our part in community 
affairs and do our share willingly in the 
way the majority wishes. 

From the subscriber’s viewpoint, good 
relations are established when he has a 
friendly, personal interest taken in his 
order; prompt, neat and careful attention 
given to the installation of the instrument 
and wiring; when his call is answered 
promptly and pleasantly, and an apparent 
interest taken in completing his call; when 
he is made to feel his business is appre- 
ciated when placing a toll call, and given 
careful attention; when his complaint on 
plant or service is taken care of promptly 
to his entire satisfaction. 

In summing up I will repeat merely that 
it is necessary to have a friendly, personal 
interest in all our transactions. 
writer put it: 

“You cannot foster good public rela- 
tions until you have conquered yourself. 


As one 
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You cannot do this wonderful job until 
yeu have grown mentally, spiritually, 
philosophically and telephonically. You 
must achieve character; love your fellow 
man and have a keen desire to serve him. 


You must absorb patience and eliminate 
self-congratulation. You must love your 
business. If you cannot do what you like, 
like what you do. What most men seek is 
greater power. A few still bigger seek 
to serve. Success is not a bequest, it is a 
conquest.” 

Each one must lay out his own public 
relations job. Interest in the business and 
in the subscriber will indicate what to de 
and how to do it. 





Practical Working Hints for the 
Toll Operator. 
By Faye Garthwaite, Spirit Lake, lowa. 

Operators, first of all, should be accu- 
rate. 

In recording, it is very necessary that 
all details be on the ticket. The few 
phrases used wiil procure these without 
ruffling the subscriber’s disposition. 

In line work, operators should be certain 
of the correct routing and toll centers. 
Very valuable time and circuit space is 
wasted when operators grow careless about 
routings. 

When operators are obliged to rate 
tickets, it is absolutely essential that they 
know how to look up rates, and that they 
place the correct rate on the ticket. Much 
time can be saved by posting rates for toll 
center and her tributaries to stations most 
used. 

Collect tickets especially, must be accu- 
rate, whether they are two-ticket or single, 
having the correct called number and cor- 
rect timing. All ticket timing should be 
carefully supervised, for subscribers ques- 
tion overtime as much as anything else. 

Operators should always be courteous— 
not only to the pleasant subscriber but 
with the cross and nagging ones as well. 
In recording, giving reports and “wks,” 
it is the pleasant and courteous operators 
‘who gain the “line” and the friendship of 
the subscribers. Operators should remem- 
ber that being courteous to co-workers 
in their office and at other stations will 
gain friends and advancements, while dis- 
courtesy only makes enemies and often 
brings about the loss of positions. “No 
unnecessary talking while on duty” does 
not allow quarreling, but operators can 
be very discourteous to one another in the 
necessary exchange of words. 

Ranking almost in the same class as 
accuracy is co-operation. No concern, 
however small, can do work efficiently 
without the knowledge and use of this 
spirit. Take the disagreeable along with 
the agreeable. Operators can educate the 
public by always co-operating in an agree- 
able manner. 

We know that nothing—athletics, busi- 
ness, organization—can be successful un- 
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less each member of that team, business 
or organization co-operates with every 
other member. Surely in our service— 
which is so necessary for public benefit— 
operators should co-operate ' with sub- 
scribers, one another, those over them, 
and operators of other stations. 

Operators should be able to record legi- 
bly the details of tickets, just as the sub- 
scriber gives them. In line work, busy 
circuits must be considered, but the opera- 
tors should put through one call at a time, 
and just as rapidly as circuits will allow. 
There is no reason why toll operators 
cannot be just as speedy as local, accord- 
ing to their amount of work. 

A man who lives in New York came 
to my home town and highly praised the 
local service by saying, “Why here the 
operator answers so quickly I nearly forget 
my number, while in New York one takes 
the receiver off and smokes a cigarette 
before the operator answers.” And an- 
other said, “Say, your toll service is won- 
derful—why on that call to Chicago I 
hardly left the telephone before they were 








A New Example of “Safety First.” 


In sending in his check for another 
year’s subscription, E. E. St. Clair, man- 
ager of the Downing Telephone Co. at 
Downing, Mo., says: 

“We never did try to run a telephone 
exchange without reading TELEPHONY 
regularly, and we don’t care to try to do 
without it now.” 








ready with my party.” Of course, in the 
latter case the circuits and called number 
were not busy, and the operator lost no 
time in reaching her destination. 

Answering line and supervisory signals 
quickly is another essential factor in toll 
operators’ work. 

To progress by using each new phrase 
and trying to abide by rules, all means 
increasing efficiency. All toll operators 
should strive to be efficient, and to do this 
they must be willing. The operators who 
are willing to work overtime occasionally, 
not questioning the money, are more apt to 
be rewarded by promotion in the service 
than operators who are always thinking 
they do more than someone else and ask 
for increases. 

Last, but hardly least, operators should 
have voice training. Chief operators and 
supervisors do not have time to train 
them, so it is largely up to the individual 
to cultivate a low, pleasant voice, enunci- 
ating clearly and distinctly. 


Success and Smiles Follow the 
Right Way of Operating. 
By Marie Matteson, Hartley, Jowa. 
The chief aim of a telephone company 
is to give efficient service. By efficient 
service is meant promptness, courtesy and 
accuracy. Therefore, the primary prob- 
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lem of every operator is to handle e.ery 
call in such a way that the subscriber wil] 
be convinced that he is receiving the est 
of service. You notice that I say every 
call. This makes the service dependable 
so that the subscriber knows he may ex- 
pect the same service at all! times. 

All exchanges have subscribers who are 
commonly called “chronic kickers,” or 
“grouches.” “The voice with a smile” 
and very often a little personal touch will 
help to win these people. 

There is a right and wrong way to do 
everything, and it makes a great difference 
which way is adopted. Success and smiles 
follow the right way; trouble and frowns 
result from the other. While on duty an 
operator should not hold conversation 
with subscribers. She should always be 
pleasant, as the greatest offense she can 
commit is to be discourteous to a sub- 
scriber by her tone of voice. 

Not all of us have musical voices, but 
we should cultivate a courteous manner. 
An operator is frequently judged by a 
critical public on her voice and manner 
alone. She has to deal with a public that 
is apparently wunappreciative, sometimes 
critical and always calling for better serv- 
ice. To meet this demand successfull) 
and to give the public the service which 
it demands, we must be courteous and 
efficient. 

The operator in a small exchange has a 
greater opportunity to build up the char- 
acter of the service than does the girl 
in a large exchange. In tributary offices 
the operator comes in daily contact with 
people more than any other person. The 
success of a small exchange depends 
largely upon the operator, as the public 
judges the company from the manner in 
which she performs her duties. 

So our aim should be to do the best 
we can at all times; be loyal to our com- 
pany and always work for the interest of 
the patrons as well as the company. 


Southern Indiana Telephone Asso- 


ciation Meets at New Albany. 

Nearly 100 representatives of telephone 
companies attended a meeting of the 
Southern Indiana Telephone Association 
at New Albany, Ind., October 18. Ex- 
changes in Kentucky also were represented. 

Charles S. Norton, of Indiana Bell Tel- 
ephone Co., Indianapolis, spoke on “Re- 
lations with the Public,” and C. E. Archer, 
of Louisville Home Telephone Co., on 
“Uniform Reports to Public Service and 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” “New 
Business” was the topic of S. P. Myers, 
of Bowling Green, Ky. W. D. Fisher, of 
Louisville; George C. Hall, Evansville, 
and D. H. Whitham, Indianapolis, spoke 
briefly. 

Stephen M. Ison, of Mitchell, presic.nt 
of the association, presided. A confere::ce 
of toll operators also was held. The m«*t- 
ing closed with a round table conduc: :d 
by J. J. Lynch, of Louisville. 
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U. S. Association on Depreciation 


Extracts from Brief on Depreciation Accounting Filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the United States Independent Telephone Associa- 


tion—Prepared by C. B. Randall, St. Paul, and H. L. 


From the report of the depreciation sec- 
tion it is apparent that some question has 
arisen as to the meaning of the word “de- 
preciation” as used in the act. Before dis- 
cussing the specific conclusions of the sec- 
tion, the meaning of the word should be 
made apparent. 

Words used in statutes are presumed to 
be interpreted as those words are inter- 
preted in everyday usage, unless the con- 
trary be strictly directed by definitions or 
the text of the act. Here the word “de- 
preciation” is given no special definition in 
the act, and nothing from the text indi- 
cates any special definition thereof. On 
the other hand, it is used without words 
of definition or limitation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has, for years, given the word a definite 
meaning in its accounting practices, and 
the telephone companies have applied like 
meaning to the phrase. It can, therefore, 
be said that Congress intended and did use 
the word “depreciation” as the adminis- 
trative body, to which the act applies, and 
already used it in everyday practice. Par- 
ticularly is this so when the utilities affect- 
ed and all state commissions have given it 
like interpretations. 

The only interpretation of the word 
“depreciation,” as used in the act that is 
here applicable, can therefore be stated as 
Depreciation, to offset which 
charges shall be included in operating ex- 
penses, may be defined as covering the cost 
of property used up in public 
from whatever cause, and which is not 
contained otherwise in current operating 
expense. 


fol!ows: 


service, 


The word is limited to the using up of 
the cost of property by service, and has 
no function towards protection of any les- 
sening in value due to changing price lev- 
els; therefore, it applies only as to the 
cost of the property to the owner, or, in 
other words, “investment.” Lessening in 
value due to changing price levels is a 
matter covered by raté of return and gen- 
eral company surplus. 

Interpretation by state commissions uni- 
formly upholds this definition. 

Causes of Depreciaticn 

One investing in a telephone property 
knows in advance that, in the service of 
iblic, that property will disappear— 
some immediately, some at future dates— 
but \\timately all will disappear, except 


lands This disappearance will be from 
Sever; | causes, viz: 

l. | hysical deterioration due to wear 
and tar, 

2. | xpiration of. life in case of fran- 


chises. ete. 


3. Obsolescence, including governmental 
requirement. 

4. Inadequacy. 

5. Hazards, such as fire, storm, and ac- 
cident. 

Some of these causes are continuous in 
their operation, beginning with the plac- 
ing of the property and _ continuing 
throughout its life, whether in regular 
progression or not, such as (1) deteriora- 
tion, and (2) expiration of life, and (4) 
inadequacy. Others there are that appear 
and work their destructive effect with no 
regularity or continuity, but as demonstrat- 
ed by past experience, may be more deadly 
than the first, such as (3) obsolescence, 
including governmental requirements, and 
(5) hazards. 

Whatever the cause, and whether it be 
gradua! and continual, or irregular, sud- 
den, and without warning, each takes its 
toll and each destroys property thus de- 
voted to public service. In taking this 
property, it destroys investment therein, 
culminating at the end of its useful or 
service life with the time of 
replacement. 

Thus it is that the owner must see that 
his investment is kept intact, and that, as 


removal or 


property thus disappears in public use, the 
investment therein shall be repaid and the 
investment of the owner be not dissolved 
The property is used up in rendering serv- 
ice, and hence is an expense of operation. 
It is part of the cost of rendering service. 

He who subscribes for telephone service 
immediately imposes two costs on the util- 
ity. First, there is the immediate cost of 
current operation; secondly, that cost 
which is deferred. This deferred cost is 
that occasioned by the causes above enu- 
merated. 

This latter is a charge against all users, 
not against the initial or the last user. The 
initial use necessitates its installation, and 
that installation subjects it to these costs. 
But a very small percentage of telephone 
property is installed for future users. 
However, the actual retirement of particu- 
lar property may not occur during the 
service life of the initial user. He is suc- 
ceeded by another user. 

Equity demands that, since the subse- 
quent user has the benefit of the ‘installa- 
tion, though made at the instance of a 
prior user, he, too, bear some of the cost 
covered by depreciation charges. This 
cost hence can only be equitably distribut- 
ed to the present user at any period of the 
life of the property by distribution equa!- 
ly over the life of the property, and charg- 
ing pro rata as time expires. In this way 
each user should, and does, pay his equit- 
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able proportion of this cost as time 
progresses. 

The depreciation section, in its report, 
states that all of the above occurs in tele- 
phene operations but concludes that cer- 
tain thereof are not properly subject to 
inclusion in depreciation as used in the 
act, but should be taken care of in other 
accounts, though all properly chargeable 
to current operating expenses. 

In considering these differences, it must 
be remembered that telephone companies 
and state long time 
past, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, since 1912, have considered these 


commissions for a 


as properly a part of depreciation charges, 
and therefore some definite intent now to 
require otherwise should apear in the act 
before changes be now required. 

See: Uniform System of Accounts. 
Accounts Nos. 102 and 608, with instruc- 
tions as to operating expenses. Interstate 
Commerce Commission Pamphlet Ist Is- 
sue 1913, p. 67. 

We will consider separately the conclu- 
sions of the depreciation section in this 
particular. 

Right of Way and Intangible Capital. 

Certain intangibles, such as some fran- 


chises, for which no consideration has 
been paid, or which are indefinite or per- 
petual in character, and hence may not be 
chargeable to the public in rates, do not 
lessen in life time 
hence, no investment disappears 


expectancy as pro- 
gresses ; 
and no charge for depreciation is possible. 

In some states franchises are sold for a 
definite period for a definite cash sum. 
City of Louisville vs. Louisville Home 
Tel. Co., 279 Fed. 949. The considera- 
tion paid therefor, together with cost of 
acquirement, is a capital item. 

Many rights of way are purchased for 
a definite period of time for a de‘inite cash 
sum. Assume for illustration a right of 
way for 20 years for which $1,000 is paid: 

With the lapse of time a necessary di- 
minution of investment occurs therein. 
At the end of 17 years, certainly the same 
investment: in value does not exist as at 
the beginning of the term. A lessening of 
the worth of the investment has, there- 
fore, occurred, and occurred because of 
that investment for public service. This 
lessening is depreciation. The cost there- 
in disappears just as surely as interest in- 
cidental to any 
with such construction. 

Milwaukee Electric R. & Light Co. vs. 
Milwaukee, 87 Fed. 577, dicta, holds ex- 
piration of franchise term is depreciation. 
See also Johnson Co. Gas. Co. vs. Staf- 
ford, 248 S. W. 515 (Ky. 1923) ; Cumber- 


construction disappears 
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In 1902—A Memes 


Twenty-one years ago the installation of Strowger Automamat 
Medford, Wisconsin, was regarded by many as a doubtful venture. Rwe 
many Strowger Automatic Exchanges in existence, all of themfhigh 
satisfactory service at a low cost, there was no proof that the equipm@ptin 
to function satisfactorily over a long period of years. 


In 1923—A Certainty 


Prompted by the necessity for larger quarters and desiring to givgerib 
the benefits of the most modern improvements, the MIDWAY TELCO! 
PANY recently rebuilt their entire Medford 


exchange. They again installed Strowger 
Automatic. 

This time the new installation was not a venture, 
but a recognized certainty. They knew from their own 
experience, that Strowger Automatic equipment is eco- 
nomical, that it is easy and inexpensive to maintain, and 
that it is durable and long lasting. They knew too, that 
only Strowger Automatic service would be acceptable to 
their subscribers. 
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' The New 250-Line Strowger Automatic Switchboard 


In rebuilding their Medford exchange, the Midway 
Telephone Company were not forced by engineering or 
other considerations to use Strowger Automatic equip- 
ment. They could have used some other type. But 
their own twenty-one years of experience plus the fact 
that operating organizations all over the world are 
standardizing on Strowger automatic made the install- 
ation of this equipment a foregone conclusion. 


When you begin the use of Strowger Automatic 
equipment, it will become standard with you for the 
future. 
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matic Electric Company 


AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ONAL T“LEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 

- La clephor - Company, Compagnie Francaise pour VExploitation des Procédés Thomson- 
ondon : Houston, Paris 
“ne Mfg. Co., Ltd.. Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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land Tel. & Tel. Co. vs. Louisville, 187 
Fed. 637, 647; Louisville & Nashville Ry. 
Co. vs. Commission, 196 Fed. 800. 

The depreciation section eliminates these 
items as proper classes against which de- 
preciation may be charged, because there 
is claimed to be no gradual diminution of 
effectiveness of operation. 

Depreciation is not dependent upon =a 
gradual diminution of effectiveness of op- 
eration. Depreciation occurs whenever any 
part of property is used up in rendering 
service, regardless of cause and whether 
instantaneous, spasmodic, rapid, or grad- 
ual. So effectiveness of operation is not a 
criterion as to loss in value. 

To illustrate: A pole with a life of 20 
years performs all its functions up to the 
moment of removal. Its value disappears 
as rot progresses, yet it still stands carry- 
ing its load at 100 per cent effectiveness. 
Its efficiency in operation nowhere fails. 
Tested by value, investment has disap- 
peared. A buyer, finding considerable rot, 
will not pay cost new regardless of proof 
that the pole is 100 per cent efficient, nor 
will he pay cost of a 20-year right of way 
where but three years of life remain. 
Some part of cost has disappeared. 

Another illustration shows this more 
clearly, and is one constantly occurring, 
viz: A telephone company has a line of 
poles and wire or cable upon private right 
of way through certain blocks where no 
alleys exist. For operating reasons, or, by 
reason of municipal requirements, this line 
is replaced by underground in the street. 

Investment in the poles and wires has 
disappeared, and likewise the investment 
in the right of way although that right of 
way may have years of life left so far as 
permits are concerned; and the right of 
way investment disappears by reason of 
the same cause that occasioned the loss of 
investment in poles and wires. It cannot 
be said that the loss in poles and wires 
is depreciation, and that in right of way 
is not. 

We maintain that no class of intangibles 
should be eliminated as such, but rather, 
in considering percentages for deprecia- 
tion charges, much, if not all, of certain 
c'asses will be included, while certain in- 
vestments, permanent in character, will not 
be included. Each company should make 
a showing as to what it includes and why. 

Hazards. 


The depreciation section likewise recom- 
mends elimination of storms and casualties 
from depreciation computations, although 
recognizing that a relatively large propor- 
tion of plant is subject to abrupt termina- 
tion by storms and casualties, and that the 
resultant loss is a proper charge to operat- 
ing expense. They eliminate the item be- 
cause its happening is abrupt and there is 
no gradual process of depreciation. 

Depreciation covers lessening or using 
up of property in service. Nowhere in 
any definition does it appear that this: les- 
sening of life must be gradual or long 
drawn out. Such seems not the case. 
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How or when it occurs is not the ques- 
tion. The question is: Does a lessening 
of life occur with a resultant loss of in- 
vestment, and is it a proper charge to op- 
erating expenses? If so, it is proper to 
charge through depreciation. 

Congress has adopted no new definition 
of the word “depreciation.” The act must 
kave contemplated such interpretation as 
was commonly in use. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, since 1912, has 
considered “hazards” as included in de- 
preciation charges. See Accounting Cir- 
cular. Telephone companies have so clas- 
sified them since depreciation charges first 
were made. State commissions uniformly 
include hazards as a part for which the 
charge is made. See Payne et al. vs. Wis. 
Tel. Co, 4 W. R. R. C. Rep. 1 (1909) 
(one of the earliest decisions) and (one 
of the latest decisions); Re Rates & 
Charges of Telephone Companies (Ariz. 
1920), P. U. R. 1920 B, 411, where it is 
said: 


The reserve for depreciation must pro- 
vide against physical wear and tear, use or 
rot; against physical depreciation occa- 
sioned by change in art and new inven- 
tions; against inadequacy or obsolescence ; 
against extraordinary casualties, such as 
fire, flood or storm and other accidents; 
and against the changes occasioned by 
civic requirements or public demand. 


With this unanimous inclusion of haz- 
ards within the purpose for which depre- 
ciation charges are made, no other con- 
struction of the act of Congress is now 
possible. 

Hazards occur just as obsolescence, or 
governmental requirements. A govern- 
mental agency orders property removed 
from a highway. Nothing gradual oc- 
curs. Suddenly an ordinance or resolu- 
tion is introduced, passed, and obsolescence 
becomes an accomplished fact. A new 
factory locates in a residential district; 
immediately the character of the adjoin- 
ing blocks changes for better or worse, 
and the resulting obsolescence or inade- 
quacy is an accomplished fact. So with 
hazards—obsolescence and inadequacy be- 
ing proper charges, hazards are also. 

From past experience it is possible to de- 
termine within reasonable limits the ex- 
pectancies as to loss by hazard, and, being 
susceptible of computation, the cost should 
be evenly spread as a part of depreciation 
charges. 

Separating hazards from other causes of 
depreciation, and forbidding its inclusion 
in charges therefor, present problems, the 
solution of which is impossible, except on 
purely arbitrary basis. Hazards seldom 
destroy property at the moment it is placed 
in service, or at the moment of retirement, 
but at some intermediate point. 

If these items be separated at time of 
destruction by hazard, what rule will apply 
to. determine how much of the investment 
shall be charged to storm loss, and how 
much to accrued depreciation to time of 
destruction ? 
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The results of a storm often wea<en 
property so as to greatly reduce life, vet 
its effect may not be apparent until y: ars 
after. Cable crystallizes with vibration, 
A> storm accentuates this crystallizat:on, 
but its effect may not be apparent until a 
later date. In such case, what is the 
measure to determine how much should 
then be charged to the storm, and what 
to depreciation ? 

A storm destroys part of a pole line. It 
appears that half of the poles were set 
new immediately preceding the storm; the 
others have stood for varying periods, the 
exact age of each being unknown. On 
some, charges on account of depreciation 
have accumulated. What proportion of the 
loss occasioned by the storm is chargeable 
to storm expense and what, if any, to de- 
preciation reserve? Only arbitrary rules 
can be suggested. If both are included 
in depreciation charges, no such problem 
arises. 

Practical operation demands the inclu- 
sion of hazards in depreciation charges. 

In this connection it occurs to us that 
the opinion of the depreciation section may 
have been caused by a practice of the tele- 
phone companies which, strictly speaking, 
is inaccurate, but which has been adopted 
for convenience in accounting. 

To illustrate: A storm occurs, causing 
damage of such magnitude, that it is im- 
possible to make immediate permanent re- 
pair or replacements. The company’s first 
obligation is to restore service, and so 
meney is expended immediately in estab- 
lishing temporary lines by upending cross- 
arms, tying stubs of poles to fence. posts 
etc. 

Along with this work certain of the 
property is permanently replaced. This 
work is naturally done under adverse con- 
ditions in stormy periods, weather incle- 
ment, and often at night. Men working 
under such conditions are not -given to 
niceties in accounting reports, and hence 
the practice of lumping the whole into 
one charge. 

It is not denied that, strictly speaking, 
this cost of temporary service is more or 
less in the way of extraordinary repairs. 
This practice does not destroy the fact 
that the loss of investment in the plant de- 
stroyed is depreciation and must be treat- 
ed as such. If the law now forbids the 
inclusion of the other, a distribution must 
and will be made. Storm hazards and 
their results are a feature of rendering 
service, and do cause the using up of prop- 
erty in service; hence, under the statute, 
must be included as depreciation. 

Salvage and Removal Costs. 

The conclusion of the depreciation scc- 
tion that gross salvage shall be deducted 
from cost in computing reserves and in 
charging retirements to depreciation re- 
serve, are closely allied to the question of 
removal costs. 

One has but to visualize the telep! one 
situation to see the error of this con !u- 
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sion. If one has a pile of junk to sell and 
the only offer received is given upon de- 
livery, whereupon cost of delivery to sales 
place is incurred, certainly the gross sales 
price is not the owner’s, but only the net 
after delivery costs. 

So with telephone plant in place. As 
there located it has no salvage value. Ex- 
cept in the case of poles on a highway, 
which occasionally can be sold in p‘ace for 
what it would cost to take them down, 
and the further exception of land and 
buildings, probably no part of a telephone 
plant can, at retirement, be sold in place. 
Poles must be removed; cables, wires and 
crossarms must be collected into a cen- 
tral spot where delivery to buyer can be 
made. 

Often these retired materials are shipped 
considerable distances to a central ware- 
house where sufficient quantities can be as- 
sembled to interest prospective buyers. 
Central office equipment must be broken 
up into piece parts and junk, or removed 
and crated for shipment, if sold for reuse. 

No salvage value appears or can be real- 
ized until removal costs are incurred. 

The custom of dealing only with net 
salvage is so universal and so undisputed 
that authorites are lacking. The very ab- 
sence of authorities considered with the 
universal practice, sustains the telephone 
companies’ claim. The same rule applies 
in other lines of business as in fire insur- 
ance losses and maritime claims, thus: 

“A ‘salvage loss’ is a total loss dimin- 
ished by salvage, and takes place in rela- 
tion to goods where there is either an ab- 
solute or constructive total loss of the sub- 
ject insured, but some portion of the prop- 
etty has been recovered by the insured. 
In that case the claim upon the under- 
writers is for the difference between the 
insured value and the net proceeds, and 
the latter are computed by deducting from 
the gross proceeds of the property saved 
all charges incurred in realizing the sal- 
Devitt vs. Providence Washing- 
ton Ins. Co., 70 N. Y. Supp. 654, 61 App. 
Div. 390. 

Since this expense is incidental not enly 
to the removal of property, but is a nec- 
essary obligation attaching to the original 
investment when put into place—i. e., to 
remove from the property of others—it 
seems properly a factor to consider in de- 
Preciation reserve. It has always been so 
consid. red since depreciation charges were 
irst iniposed. Whether so allowed or not, 
it cert-inly is deductible from gross sal- 


vage.”” 


vage, -nd only the remainder or net sal- 
Vvage cin be deducted from cost in com- 
puting depreciation matters. 

It is this net salvage credit which must 
be usc! whether the retired property is 
Suitabl for reuse or is sold. 

As; matter of fact there is no such 
thing gross salvage except in account- 
mg pa ance. If the facts were known, 
“pa n of the phrase would undoubted- : 
y be 


mething as follows: 
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The accounting department received a 
check for some junk material and, at the 
same time, received a work report from 
the plant department showing labor, 
drayage, etc., in removing the property 
from plant, assembling it and hauling to 
place of sale. The check was entered as 
a credit item and the plant work report as 
a debit. Then, to distinguish the actual 
receipts of the sale from the amount of 
the check, the auditor called the amount 
of the check gross, and the actual result, 
after deducting cost of sale, net; hence 
the terminology. 

Removal charges have always been con- 
sidered by telephone companies as a part 
of the charges taken care of by the de- 
preciation reserve. 

This commission and state commissions 
have universally so treated the matter. 
When any tangible fixed capital is with- 
drawn or retired from service for any 
cause, the amount at which it stands 
charged should be credited to the fixed 
capital account in which it is charged; 
and such amount, plus the expenses in- 
cident to the retirement, less the value of 
salvage, should be charged to account No. 
102, “Reserve for Accrued Depreciation— 
Cr.” Accounting Circular, First Issue, 
Sec. 14, page 34. 

Unlike many utilities, telephone plant 
to a great degree is located upon and in 
property of others, viz., public highways, 
business places and residences. The tele- 
phone company knows, when placing it, 
that it must be removed when use ceases 
or replacement becomes necessary. Poles 
and manholes, overhead wires and cables 
cannot be abandoned in the public high- 
ways. Installations other than concealed 
wiring cannot be left in buildings. 

The owner, if his investment remains 
intact, must foresee this event, and, when 
removal day comes, have collected in rates 
sufficient to defray this cost. Such cost 
is as certain as is the rot in poles, or rust 
in iron wire. 

In other words, for each dollar of in- 
vestment the owner assumes, at the time 
of investment, a liability as certain as taxes. 
even though deferred. That liability is 
his obligation to remove. 
an additional investment deferred. Nat- 
urally it cannot be put upon the books 
as such, but its nature is so akin to the 
original investment at time of placement 
that it comes properly within the purpose 
for which depreciation. charges are made. 

Like others factors, this cost is incurred 
by the present user, not the future, since 
it is the present user who occasions the 
property being put in place. The cost 
should be spread rather than thrown into 
the month of occurrence and more par- 
ticularly so, since you cannot effectively 
back-bill a. subscriber, it must be collected 
in advance of occurrence. 

The question of economy of operation 
should also be considered before fhe adop- 
tion of the recommendation of the depre- 





It is in reality 
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ciation section requiring removal charges 
to be treated as current expenses. Under 
present practices, a crew, when on a re- 
construction job, need account for but two 
items—either the removal of items of 
property from plant, inclusive of labor 
involved, or the additions of plant. 

Under the new plan now suggested, it 
would be necessary for these crews to 
take care of another account, to wit: 
cost of removal, which would inject an 
additional element of accounting in every 
job, both in the field, plant accountant’s 
office, and the general auditor’s office. 

Men in construction and reconstruction 
crews are not skilled in accounting nice- 
ties, and, for the sake of accuracy, ac- 
counting required of them should be as 
simple as possible. While this cost in 
itself may be small on any particular job, 
it is only in the saving of these small 
costs which cumulate to a large total 
that reasonable rates are made possible. 

It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion, and in considering the question of 
intangibles and hazards, that the act spe- 
cifically prohibits any charge to operating 
expenses or elsewhere for, or on account 
of, depreciation, except as approved by 
the commission. Under the law, as drawn, 
these charges must be included in the de- 
preciation set-up. 

It is therefore the contention of the 
Independent telephone association that re- 
moval costs must be considered: 

1. Either as a_ reduction from 
salvage, because there’ is no salvage until 
this expense is incurred. It is a 
tion precedent to there being salvage ; 

2. Or, that it is legally within the pur- 
view of the purposes for which deprecia- 
tion charges are imposed by the act. 

(To be concluded.) 


gross 


condi- 


Porto Rico Telephones Increase 81 
Per Cent in 10 Years. 
Telephone development in Porto Rico 
has undergone such marked advancement 
and improvement in the last ten 
that with the exception of the United 
States and Canada, comparatively few 
countries surpass this little West Indian 
island in telephone development in. pro- 
portion to population, or show more prog- 
ress in the expansion of telephonic com- 
munication to meet increasing needs. 
With a greater number of telephones 
than either Greece or Bulgaria, whose tel- 
ephone systems are government-owned, 
Porto Rico, whose telephones are under 
the guiding policy of a private company, 
boasts of an increase of 81 
telephone facilities since 1914. 
The popularity of the service has be- 
come so great that there is now approxi- 
mately one telephone for every 160 peo- 
ple in the is!and, a very creditable show- 
ing in comparison with countries such as, 
for instance, Roumania and Bulgaria, 
which have only one telephone for ap- 
proximately every 1,000 of population. 
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~ What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

“Just imagine,” writes Elsie Steinbaugh, 
of Norfolk, Neb., in the current issue of 
The Northwestern Bell, “meeting and talk- 
ing over old times with every operator 
who ever worked at the switchboard in 
your exchange! Among those present 
would be mothers, teachers, business 
women, and probably quite a few who 
now live in other parts of the country, all 
of them treasuring the experiences, mem- 
ories and opinion of our company that are 
held by operators and ex-operators wherev- 
er they have happened to work. 

“Eighteen Wakefield, Neb., telephone op- 
erators—past and present—enjoyed just 
such a reunion one afternoon in Septem- 
ber. They could review in their remi- 
niscénces telephone history of more than 
30 years. 

Mrs. Maud Samuelson, who worked at 
the first switchboard Wakefie!d boasted, 
and who has since held the positions of 
chief operator and manager and is now 
serving as night operator, issued the invi- 
tation for the get-together. The operators 
and ex-operators spent the afternoon at 
her home talking over old times, taking 
pictures, and enjoying a big picnic din- 
ner. : 

Three out-of-town guests were among 
the number: Mrs. H. Kruse of Sioux 
Falls, So. Dak., Mrs. Edna Shearer of 
Stuart, Neb., and Mrs. Fred Denney of 
Winthrop, Iowa. 

All those who were present at this first 
reunion voted to make the affair an annual 
event. Many of those who were unable to 
attend this first event have given their 
assurance that they will not miss the next 
one. 

Telephone history at Wakefield dates 
back 37 years. Of the 46 persons who 
have worked at Wakefield’s switchboards, 
all but three are still living. 

The first telephone installed was called 
a drop and extended from the home of 
Dr. Long to the village drugstore. There 
was no switchboard at that time. After 
the death of Dr. Long a real telephone 
was installed, connecting the Long home 
with the drugstore. 

The first long distance booth was in- 
stalled in the Backman drugstore 25 
years ago, and the first switchboard was 
installed shortly after that by the Bell 
Comapny in the residence of C. W. Long. 
It was moved from Long’s residence to 
the drugstore in 1907. Mrs. Samuelson 


took charge in 1910. 


In the meantime another telephone com- 
pany had installed a switchboard and the 
town had two systems for a few years. 
In 1913 the two were consolidated. 





the L. C. Nuernberger building. 


The present telephone office is located in 
Henry 
Koerber is manager, and Nellie Forsberg, 


chief operator.” 





Galesburg, Ill, had a “home coming” 
week to mark the 95th year of its founding 
by pioneers from New York state who 





home coming parade, was to symbolically 
show some progress in “Communica- 
tions ;” so the float was designated under 
two distinct divisions—‘Yesterday” and 
“Today.” 

On the first part of the float Franklin 
was represented with his kite, telling the 
story of his work in identifying lightning 
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Employes of the Galesburg Company, Dressed in the Periods Represented by the Float, 


Added the Human 


treked and boated to what was then a 
wilderness of prairies, and founded Knox 
College there. 

One of the features of the week was 
the homecoming parade in which more 
than a hundred floats participated. Com- 
petition to be “headliners” in the parade 
was keen, and the Galesburg Union Tele- 
phone Co., of which F. C. Woods is gen- 
eral manager, was indeed proud when it 
was announced that it was awarded the 
first industrial prize and the second grand 
prize for its display. It is notable that 
the first prizes went to “common carriers,” 
for the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad took the first grand prize with 
its model of the first locomotive that en- 
tered Galesburg. 

The idea of the Galesburg Union Tel- 
ephone Co. in getting up its float for the 


Interest Necessary to Make a Picturesque Exhibit. 


with electricity as then known. The sec- 
ond part of the float showed lightning 
made the servant of man and used by 
him in world-wide communication. 

The float was covered with chrysan- 
themum paper and trimmed with wisteria. 
Costumes of the time of Franklin were 
worn by those in the “Yesterday” part of 
the float and modern costumes with the 
“Today” part. The illustrations give an 
excellent idea of the float and the cos- 
tumes worn by those taking part. 

Those responsible for the working out 
of the idea, the decorating of the float ond 
selection of the costumes are indeed to be 
congratulated upon the results achieved 
—and the Galesburg Union Telephone Co. 
may well be proud of the honors it re- 
ceived, in taking the prizes as 
fine publicity obtained. 


well as of 














A Closer View of the Float—it Will Be Observed that the Float Was Designed t 
Show the “Yesterday” and “Today” in the Realm of Electricity. 
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“Home Phone News” is the name of the 
latest arrival in the family of telephone 
company emp oyes’ publications. Volume 
1, No. 1 of this new worker on the staff 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
carried the date line of November 1, Fert 
Wayne, Ind. Its purpose is set forth by 
Frank E. Bohn, vice-president and general 
manager, as follows: 

“Believing in the loyalty of 
ployes, and hoping to bring about a closer 
relationship between the employes them- 
selves and between the employe and the 
company and its management, and believ- 
ing in the existence of a desire on their 
part to know more about their work and 
the company for which they are working, 
the things which it is doing, its aims and 
ambitions, its policies and its ideals, the 
‘Home Phone News’ makes its initial ap- 
pearance as the house organ of The Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“Regular appear 
We shall endeavor to mail them to each of 
our employes on the first of each month. 
It is our purpose in publishing the ‘Home 
Phene News’ to make it your paper, to 
use it as a medium for expression of your 


our em- 


issues will monthly. 
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nel of the organization. Mayhap it will 
help us to work with our hearts as well 
as our hands and heads, something almost 
indispensable if we are to give a satisfac- 
tory service to the public and thereby 
make a success of our endeavors.” 

The first issue of Home Phone News 
contains information regarding a new 
campaign for the sale of the 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of the com- 
pany, the new automatic equipment, con- 
struction work in progress and notes and 
personal items from various departments. 

Although small in size, it is expected 
that Home Phone News will soon out- 
grow its present form if all employes take 
an interest in supplying items and infor- 
mation for it. 

Is there a legitimate reason for adver- 
tising by a corporation that has obtained 
a monopoly of public service? The ques- 
tion was raised some months ago by the 
New York Public Service Commission, 
says a Brooklyn newspaper in a recent 
editorial. It is answered by the New 
York Telephone Co. The concern pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers an adver- 











Float of the Galesburg Union Telephone Co. Which Took the First Industrial Prize and 
the Second Grand Prize in the Homecoming Parade at Galesburg, Ill. 


ideas. Therefore, we want your contri- 
butions in the way of personal items, ar- 
ticles of interest, humorous stories, sug- 
gestions for the good of the cause, con- 
structive criticism, etc., etc. The success 
of our new venture, therefore, depends, to 
a large extent, upon your coOperation. 

“Let us look for big things from this 
little sheet. It has started well on its 
journey and if each of us helps it along 
its path of usefulness it will doubtless 
travel to great heights and accomplish 
much good. 

“Let us hope, as time goes on, that it 
may be the means of impressing upon the 
minds of all of us the importance of our 
task of furnishing telephone service to 
this community. Tet us hope that it will 
help to improve our state of mind, our 
attitude toward our organization and to- 
vard our superiors, so essential in any 
wusiness undertaking but most peculiarly 
0 in rendering telephone service. 

“This is a business that calls for the 
highest degree of ability, initiative and 
co6peration throughout the entire person- 


tisement which was not, as most adver- 
tisements are, an appeal for new bus‘ness, 
but an aid to the public and the corpora- 
tion in the transaction of the business in 
which both are vitally interested. 

What the advertiser in this case said to 
the readers of the press was: 


No telephone user is more anxious to 
have his calls completed promptly than we 
are. It is a matter not only of pride in 
the service, but also of public satisfaction 
and dollars and cents in operating costs. 

A delay of even one second on each 
of five and a half million calls, would 
mean: 

A loss of hundreds of hours each day 
in operating time. 

A large increase in 
force. 

New equipment costing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to carry this extra 
load. 

A decrease in public satisfaction. 

Telephoning is the most personal of pub- 
lic services. 


our operat ng 
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No matter how capable our operators 
might be, they never could do their work 
unaided. They are helped on every hand 
by telephone users who know and do 
their part properly. 

This mutual helpfulness has been devel- 
oped largely by advertising — printed 
messages from the telephone company to 
New York’s great public. 

Advertising informs 
about our business. 

It explains how 


telephone users 


our rules, methods 
and practices help the service. 

It tells why new types of apparatus 
are adopted and how to use them. 

When our rate schedules are changed 
or revisions made in our plan of opera- 
tion, advertising frankly and fully tells 
the public why these changes are put into 
effect. 

Advertising helps to keep the quality of 
New York’s telephone service up and the 
cost of the service down. 

When John 


the Interstate 


MacGinniss, president of 
Utilities Co., Spokane, 
Wash., returned recently from an extended 
trip in Europe, he wrote a letter to the 
Spokane offices from New York, and in it 
discussed the European telephone situa- 
tion. Suffice it to say that the gist of the 
letter was very complimentary to Ameri- 
can telephone service (particularly the In- 
terstate’s) and very derogatory to the gov- 
ernment operated French system, and not 
at all complimentary to the government 
operated English system. 

“One can hardly understand, until he 
has tried to use the telephone service 
there, why there are so few telephones 
in Europe compared with the number in 
America,” writes Mr. MacGinnis. He 
goes on to say: 

“No effort is made by either government 
to get subscribers; in fact, I concluded 
from several conversations with minor offi- 
cials that they did not want new sub- 
scribers because of the inability to get 
funds for extending the service.” 

France is probably cursed with more 
Varieties of telephone instruments than 
any country under the sun. It is estimated 
that fully 150 varieties are manufactured 
and sold in that country. The reason is 
that the subscriber is required to buy the 
instrument outright which he gets on the 
public market. The government under- 
takes the maintenance, and the vast va- 
riety causes much expense and 
venience. 


incon- 


There is always a waiting list, during 
business hours, for the use of the Euro- 
pean long distance telephone lines, and 
London traffic for Geneva and other towns 
takes its turn at Paris 
bookings.. Even calls from 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam may require 
eight hours to get through, if “booked 
after 10 a. m.,” while calls to Paris, Ant- 
werp, or Brussels may take three hours 
to become effective. 


waiting French 
London to 
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A. T. & T. Co. Announces $100,- 
000,000 Bond Issue. 


‘The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., on November 2, announced one of 
the most important pieces of industrial 
financing of recent months. This was ac- 
cepted as evidence that its directors re- 
gard the future with confidence. 


A banking syndicate, headed by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., offered the issue of $100,- 
000,000 20-year 5% per cent gold deben- 
ture bonds. The price was around 98%, 
yielding about 5 2-3 per cent. The in- 
terest yield, bankers said, had been placed 
slightly above the market rate for tele- 
phone securities in order to quicken the 
sale, the size of the issue having made this 
more advisable. The entire issue was 
over-subscribed when placed on the mar- 
ket November 5. This is the first long 
term financing, other than stock offerings, 
made by the company since 1916. 


In recent years the company has 
financed its requirements by the sale of 
stock, and its subsidiaries have placed 
large bond issues. The decision of the 
parent company to issue its own deben- 
tures was regarded as a new departure so 
far as recent financial policy is con- 
cerned. Market conditions were regarded 
as very favorable for the reception of the 
new issue. 

The bonds are a direct obligation of the 
parent corporation and not of constituent 
companies, as has been the practice of 
financing in recent years. The proceeds of 
the issue, after retiring $40,000,000 five- 
year 6 per cent notes maturing February 
1, 1924, will be used to provide for the 
general financial needs of the whole Bell 
system. 

It was understood that the new financ- 

ing will not be connected in any way with 
issues of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. which are expected within the next 
six months. These issues may total $100,- 
000,000. 
It is stated that the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.’s funded debt, including 
the current bonds, will be $37,000,000 less 
than in 1920, while the capital stock has 
been increased about $300,000,000 in the 
same period. The departure from the 
more recent method of raising new money 
through the sale of stock was explained 
by the company as due to its desire to 
keep the funded indebtedness and capital 
in a fair proportion. 


Northwestern Bell’s Nebraska Net 
Earnings Increase. 


The report of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., covering its Nebraska busi- 
ness for the first seven months of the year, 
filed with the state railway commission, 
shows that it has increased its net earn- 
ings 65.41 per cent, from $350,000 to $579,- 
000. A good increase in toll business, 
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FIDDLE-DE-DE. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association 


A toll center operator received some new instructions for handling re- 
ports to her tributary subscribers on long distance calls. 
Before putting the new instructions into effect, the toll center talked 


the matter over with the tributary operators. 


All of them were very much 


pleased, and the general sentiment was that the new method would be a great 


time-saver. 


Accordingly, the instruction was put into effect the following day. 


All went well until the toll center attempted to pass a tributary office 


operator an order according to the new practice. 


It seems that this par- 


ticular operator had not been informed. This is what happened: 
When the toll center was ready with a report, she rang the tributary office 


and said: “Ring 1-2-3. 
“What's the idea? 

Well, I'll ring 1-2-3.” 
Tributary operators! 


A report.” 


Oh, I suppose some new fiddle-de-de instruction. 


I have been thinking of that response from one 


of your group so much that I feel impelled to just reach you wherever you 


are and have a little personal talk with you. 
average fine service locally to your patrons. 


I know you are giving an 
Toll center operators could 


learn many a valuable lesson from you girls in the small offices. 
Personally, I am in a position to know the long hours you put in so faith- 
fully; the individual service that you render in your communities, and your 


loyalty to your companies. 


I know how anxious the majority of you in 


the small offices are to know more—much more—of your work. 

It has been said that there are just two types of operators in all offices, 
large or small—those who do not know as much as they could under the right 
circumstances, and those who do not want to know and who do not care. 

I will tell you the names of all of these operators of the latter type—they 


are all related, Miss Fiddle-de-des. 
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nearly 14 per cent, coupled with an in- 
crease of 6 per cent in exchange revenues 
and a reduction in operating expenses tell 
the story. 

The company has an investment in plant 
in service of $18,698,000, and is earning 
$82,000 a month net as compared with 
$50,000 net the same period a year ago. 
The big decrease in expenses is in the traf- 
fic department, where a cut of 12.45 per 
cent has been made for the seven-month 
period. With a quarter of a million dol- 
lars more plant in service, current main- 
tenance has increased 4.95 per cent. 

The company had at the beginning of 
August, 103,219 stations in service, an in- 
crease of 1,639 for the year. Its connect- 
ing stations, 173,395, was but eight less 
than a year ago. The operating revenue 
per station per month is $4,050 as com- 
pared with $3,862 a year ago, and the net 
has increased from 50.4 cents to 80.7 cents. 

The maintenance to average plant in 
service has increased from 4.09 per cent 
to 4.20 per cent, and the depreciation to 
average depreciable plant in service has 
increased from 5.09 per cent to 5.35 per 
cent. Traffic expenses per 1,000 traffic units 
have dropped from 3.87 per cent to 3.57 
per cent, and commercial expenses to total 
operating revenues from 9.07 per cent to 
8.33 per cent. 

Maintenance per station cost, $1.378 for 
July; traffic expense, $0.896; commercial, 
$0.342 and general and _ miscellaneous, 


$0.142, a total of $2.758. The company is 
handling an average of 9,162 toll messages 
a day. 
The financial statement follows: 
7 months, Increase 


1923. for period. Pct. 
Plant in service.$18,698,552 $256,477 ..... 





Company stations 103,219 1,639 
Connecting sta- 

tions 173,395 *8 
Exchange _reve- 

nues .........$ 2,086,382 $121,130 6.16 
Toll revenues... 709,186 84,852 13.59 
Mis. revenues... 114,000 17,585 ..... 
Total operating 

revenues ..... $ 2,909,568 $223,567 
Other revenues.. 5.268 *669 





Total income....$ 2,914,836 $222,898 
Expenses : 
Current mainte- 





er ere $ 445,624$ 21,009 4.95 
iC a oe 644,183 *91,565 *12.45 
Commercial 242,313 *1,419 *.58 
General and mis- 

cellaneous 106,212 8872 9.11 
Depreciation 565,073 40,087 7.64 
Lacenses. .:..... 135,157 16,119 13.54 
U ncollectible 

revenue ...... 17,872 588 
Taxes assessed 

to operation... 215,391 11,993 5.90 
eee 19,046 *5,486 ..... 
Compensation *55,475 *5,261 
Total operating 


expenses and 
deductions ...$ 2,335,396 $ *6,237 
Net earnings....$ 579,440 $229,137 


* Decrease. 
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UTOMATIC 
SWITCHBOARDS 


with 
Key Control by Operators 
saeatlilaes 


Dial Control by Subscribers 


BOTH TYPES OF CONTROL DRIVE THE SAME SWITCHES 


on the North Automatic Switchboard demonstrated 
at the recent National Convention in Chicago. The 
standard manual telephone at the extreme left puts in 
a call in the ordinary way to the operator at desk in 
center. The operator instantly depresses the auto- 
manual keys which actuate the step-by-step switches 
on automatic switchboard. The dial-equipped phone 
actuates the same switches and reaches the same 
called party without the assistance of any operator. 


Each method of control has its advantages. We 
will be glad to advise with you as to which best satis- 
fies your requirements. 


Che NORTH ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALION, OHIO 


The North line offers every kind of automatic 
telephone service, including the Automanual 
System for local and toll service, Automanual 
Control of outlying exchanges and Dial 
Automatic for both private exchanges and 
central office equipment. 





Please tell the Adverti«r you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 

















Personal and Biographical Notes 





Harmon Ogalsbee of Huntington, 
Ind., has been appointed manager of the 
Majenica Telephone Co., which has head- 
quarters at Huntington. Mr. Ogalsbee 
succeeds Frank Little, the former man- 
ager, who resigned to engage in other 
business. For the past eight years Mr. 
Ogalsbee was with the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s repair department. 


J. W. Corbin succeeds his father, the 
late J. N. Corbin, as manager of the Mid- 
land Telephone Co., of Moab, Utah. Mr. 
Corbin was for a number of years the 
manager of the Monticello-Bluff and Mon- 
ticello-Dolores telephone systems, both of 
which are owned by San Juan county, 
Utah. From Moab Mr. Corbin will super- 
vise the Midland office and field business 
along with the San Juan county lines. 


Wm. Aaron, for 18 years with the 
Murphysboro Telephone Co. of Murphys- 
boro, Ill., has acquired a financial interest 
in the Eldorado Telephone Co., Eldorado, 
Ill, which also operates the exchange in 
Harrisburg. 

Mr. Aaron is to act as secretary of the 
Eldorado company, of which W. L. Ford 
is president. He will also serve as as- 
sistent general manager of the company. 

For 16 years Mr. Aaron was Harris- 
burg local manager of the Murphysboro 
Telephone Co. and when he was trans- 
ferred to the Benton office in 1921 general 
regret was expressed here. Since Mr. 
Ford took charge of the Eldorado com- 
pany a year ago, he has added 254 sub- 
scribers to the list, which is still grow- 
ing. The office in Eldorado, and also the 
Harrisburg office, is to be increased in the 
way of equipment, both inside and outside. 
Twelve thousand feet of cable have been 
ordered and if the weather will permit this 
will be put into service within the next 
four to six weeks. Other improvements 
will be made to the Harrisburg office. 


A. U. Mayfield, publicity manager for 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Denver, Colo., is chairman of 
the general board of the Central Christian 
Church of the Mile-High city. The con- 
gregation has decided that it wants a new 
and larger edifice and to that end Mr. 
Mayfield and his assistants are lending 
their aid. 


Charles T. Wiley, a resident of Rich- 
mond, Ind., for ten years, and an electrical 
expert of known ability, has accepted the 
position of manager of the Richmond 
Home Telephone Co., succeeding the late 
Wm. M. Bailey. 

During the years in which he has beea 
identified with electrical work. Mr. Wiley 
has gained a varied experience in te‘e- 
phone operation and construction. He is 
a member of the Illuminating Engineers 


Society and of the Society of Military 
Engineers. 

Upon graduating from Purdue univer- 
sity in 1905 Mr. Wiley was employed by 
the Bell company in the installation of 

















Charles T. Wiley, New Manager of Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Home Telephone Co., Has 
Had Both Technical and Sales 
Experience. 


equipment, a position which he held for 
five years. 

About fifteen years ago he became con- 
nected with the Richmond Home Tele- 
phone Co., at the time when the company 
was installing automatic equipment. He 
served the Richmond company for two 
years at that time. Later he organized the 
Richmond Electric Co., and held the posi- 
tion of manager for four years. During 
the world war he held the office of cap- 
tain in the 37th Engineers, a -mechanical 
and electrical unit. Eight months of his 
service was overseas. 

For five years he was sales engineer for 
the Adams Bagnall Electric Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, traveling in Indiana and Ohio. 
At the time of his acceptance of the man- 
agership of the Richmond Home Tele- 
phone Co., he was sales manager of the 
interior lighting department of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., in 
the Cincinnati district. 

Percival E. Foerderer, prominent bus- 
iness man of Philadelphia, was elected to 
the presidency of the Keystone Telephone 
Co., of that city. Mr. Foerderer, who suc- 
ceeds N. T. Folwell, is affiliated with vari- 
ous Quaker City commercial enterprises. 

He has been an active member of the 
board of directors of the company for a 
number of years, being also a director of 
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the Chamber of Commerce, and president 
of the manufacturing firm of Robert H., 
Foerderer Co., Inc. 


Edward E. Piper, one of the leading 
figures in the Independent telephone field 
in Nebraska, has disposed of his interests 
in the Farmers’ Telephone Co. of Shelton 
and Gibbon to D. E. McGregor, of Grand 
Island, who has represented the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. of Chicago in 
Nebraska for the past 3% years. Mr. 
Piper will represent the Korsmeyer Elec- 
trical Supply Co. of Lincoln, which handles 
telephone supplies, as a specialty salesman. 

Mr. McGregor is known to all telephone 
men in Nebraska. Previous to becoming 
a Kellogg man he had experience as ex- 
change manager for several large tele- 
pkone companies. He will make his head- 
quarters at Gibbon, to which place the 
company’s offices were moved several 
years ago. The board of directors has 
accepted Mr. Piper’s resignation and 
elected Mr. McGregor as manager and 
director in his stead. 

Mr. Piper was out of the active work 
in telephony several years ago, when a 
group of farmers, who thought that the 
rates were too high, bought the company 
and tried to run it themselves. Their man- 
ager and their board made a mess of it, 
and Mr. Piper was called back to take 
charge, and has placed it back on its old 
footing as a good property, well managed 
and profitable in its results. 


J. H. MacKnight, district traffic chief 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. at Minneapolis, Minn., has gone to 
Boston to take an important position 
with the New England Bell company. 
L. T. Parker, of the engineering de- 
partment of the Northwestern Bell at 
Omaha, Neb., has entered the offices at 
New York of operation and engineer- 
ing of the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. Both have grown up in the 
service of the Northwestern Bell, enter- 
ing at the bottom. V. M. Boss, of Du- 
luth, Minn., has been transferred from 
the Minneapolis Bell to take Mr. Mac- 
Knight’s place, and has been succeeded 
by C. A. Scattergood of Minneapolis. 

R. J. Buckley, non-functional man- 
ager at Blair, Neb., for the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., has been assigned to 
the division construction superintendent's 
department at Omaha, and been succeeded 
by L. F. McElroy, of Tekamah. Other 
recent Northwestern Bell appointments of 
non-functional managers are: Henry F. 
Koerber, Wakefield; F. J. Hamilton, Mc- 
Cook; A. S. Alexander, West Point; J. H. 
Harris, Farnam; Roy Nowlin, Ashton. 
All of these were promotions for good 
services rendered. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Stock Issue Authorized; Approval 
Given of Management. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has granted the request of the Arling- 
ton Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
$6,161.66 of its common stock as a stock 
dividend. At the same time it canceled a 
previous permit to issue $1,500. The stock 
js limited to a return of 8 per cent. The 
company had previously been denied this 
permission. 

The company operates a magneto metal- 
lic type exchange and has 500 subscribers. 
It was established in 1901 by local busi- 
ness interests in order to preserve the 
trade territory of the town, and much of 
the material, labor and supervision was 
donated by the incorporators. A _ return 
on the investment secondary with 
them. 

In the previous application it was shown 
that bills payable were $6,415, and it was 
discovered that included in this was a 
$4,915 stock dividend that had been dis- 
tributed in the form of company notes, to 
be exchanged into stock when the commis- 
sion gave its approval. The commission 
refused such approval, however, finding 
that the stock dividend contemplated by 
the note issues exceeded a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment. It developed dur- 
ing the inquiry that this was intended to 
represent the early sacrifices and con- 
tributions. 

The commission at that time provided 
that no dividends should be paid to stock- 
holders until $5,000 had been earned by 
the company. In 1920 it was granted an 
increase in rates. Its books now show 
total assets of $44,625, of which $16,166 is 
in the depreciation reserve and $4,971 in 
surplus. Net earnings for the last year 
of $2,487 boosted the surplus to $7,459. 
The decreased expenses were due to the 
adoption of the plan of charging that part 
of the manager’s time to maintenance 
when he was engaged in making repairs 
or replacements. 

The company has an authorized capital 
stock of $25,000, and of this $18,845 had 
been issued. The expresses 
its approval of the management of the 
company’s affairs, finds that it is in a 
healthy condition, and that in view of the 
Sacrifice of dividends for three years, 
much of the property was donated by 
Stockholders and of the economies exer- 
cised in the operation of the company, 
finds it is entitled to have the stock is- 
sue of $6,161 approved. 

The company is required to set up a 9 
Per cent depreciation reserve on $37,500 
of property in place. Operating revenues 


was 


commission 


have been increasing and expenses de- 
creasing. The report for 1922 shows: 
Revenue, $9,798.59; expenses, $6,851.72, a 
net of $2,946.87, or nearly $1,100 more 
than in 1921. Taxes and interest of 
$459.25 being deducted, the company is 
earning close to $2,500 on a capitalization 
that will, in the future, total a little over 


$25,000. 





Compromise Rates Not Granted if 
Suit Is Continued. 

The refusal on the part of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to accept the 
proposal of the city commission of Fort 
Smith, Ark., that the city be allowed to 
accept the compromise rates offered by 
the telephone company with the right to 
continue in their litigation over the ordi- 
nance rate, was received and filed in the 
office of the city clerk October 20. 

By offering rates of $6.50 for business 
telephones and $3 for residence telephones, 
if the city would desert the fight in the 
courts for the $6 and $2.90 rates of the 
new ordinance, the telephone company 
had proposed a compromise with the city 
in its fight for lower rates. 

In a recent hearing in federal court the 
ordinance lost and an appeal is now being 
prepared to carry the fight to the higher 
courts. Claiming that they felt sure that 
a victory would be attained in the fight 
in the higher courts, the telephone com- 
pany officials offered the compromise to 
avoid the ill will that always follows a 
court victory and because they did not 
desire to win their rates through a court 
decision, they said. 


Business and Residence Rate to 
Subscriber on Same Line. 

J. F. Kaplan, who operates a store at 
Newcastle, has propounded a head-scratch- 
ing question to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission. He lives upstairs over 
his store. He has a telephone in the store 
downstairs and in the residence upstairs, 
on the same line so that he may answer 
wherever he happens to be. 

He says the Newcastle company insists 
on charging him a business rate for one 
telephone and a residence rate for the 
other, and wants to know if this cannot 
he construed to be an extension service. 


Seeks Authority to Increase Stock 
to Pay for Improvements. 

The Southern California Telephone Co. 
has applied to the California Railroad 
Commission for permission to issue $30,- 
000,000 of its common capital stock at $95 
per share, the proceeds to be used for the 
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purpose of paying indebtedness incurred 
by the applicant for the construction, com- 
pletion, extensions and improvements of 
its facilities prior to August 1, 1923. 

The Southern California company is en- 
gaged in furnishing telephone service in 
Los Angeles, and has an authorized capital 
stock of $10,000,000, of which $6,686,000 
has been issued. The company also has 
outstanding notes of indebtedness amount- 
ing to $31,515,000, and other liabilities of 
$2,018,383.38, together with interest ac- 
crued, federal revenue tax and miscellane- 
ous liabilities, accrued but 


not due, 


amounting to $152,485.92. 


The company states that it never has 
paid dividends upon its stock. At a meet- 
ing of the stockholders to be held on Tues- 
day, December 11, 1923, the proposition of 
increasing the capital stock of the South- 
ern California Telephone Co. from $10,- 
000,000, divided into 100,000 shares at $100 
eath, to $40,000,000 to be divided into 
400,000 shares at $100 each, will be acted 
upon. 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. to Issue 
$11,000,000 Stock. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. was 
given permission by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, on October 30, to issue 
110,000 shares of its common capital stock 
of the par value of $100 each, making 
a total issue of $11,000,000, for the pur- 
pose of securing funds with which to 
reimburse its treasury for expenditures 
heretofore made and from time to time 
hereafter to be made for additions and ex- 
tensions to its property and plant, and 
against which no other securities hereto- 
fore have been or hereafter shall be is- 
sued, and also for the payment of indebt- 
edness heretofore contracted for the con- 
struction, acquisition, extension and im- 
provement of its plant and facilities, and 
all for purposes properly chargeable to 
the capital account. 





Hearing on Fight Over Cincinnati 
Telephone Rates. 


Attacking the valuation of $23,000,000 
placed upon its properties in Hamilton 
county by the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Co. before the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission in the telephone rate case pending, 
the city of Cincinnati on October 22 pro- 
duced as one of its witnesses Frank Mus- 
ser, head of the Ohio Building Construc- 
tion Co., which erected the 
plant in the Queen City. 

Whereas company witnesses at 
hearings had placed a reproduction value 


company’s 


former 
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of about $3,000,000 on the central office 
building, Mr. Musser said it could be 
reproduced for $2,123,000. 

After Mr. Musser had testified, Thomas 
Green, telephone engineer of the commis- 
sion, recalled that Mr. Musser’s figures 
were approximately $800,000 higher than 
the value he had placed on the building 
about two years ago. 

Ward H. Snook, of Columbus, who 
helped the city make an appraisal of the 
property, also testified as to reproduction 
costs and methods used in computations. 





Mountain States Company Allowed 
Increase in Casper, Wyo. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. has been authorized an increase 
in its telephone rates in Casper, Wyo., by 
the Wyoming Public Utilities Commission. 
There were more than 1,000 patrons of 
the company who signed a petition urging 
the commission to allow the increase. 

In the original hearing when the peti- 
tion for a raise was placed before the 
commission, the company showed that it 
had a deficit of over $61,000 in its Wyo- 
ming operations last year, $23,417 of that 
amount being charged to Casper which is 
growing fast. The increase allowed .at 
Casper will give the company an addi- 
tional $17,000 per annum with the pres- 
ent number of subscribers. 

The increase will amount to $12 per 
year for business, either one or two-party, 
and to $6 and $3 for residence, of one and 
two parties, respectively. The rates for 
four-party lines remain unchanged. 

On September 4, 1923, the company filed 
its application for a modification of its 
one and two-party business and residence 
schedule of charges in Casper and the case 
was heard September 27. The order was 
issued October 25, becoming effective No- 
vember 1. 

Unification of Three Separate 
Lines Near Chatham, N. Y. 
The unification of three separate tele- 
phone lines now serving Chatham, N. Y., 
and the towns of Chatham, Canaan, Ghent, 
Kinderhook and Austerlitz, N. Y., was the 
subject of a hearing before Public Service 
Commissioner Van Voorhis on October 31, 
on the application of the newly-formed 
Chatham Telephone Corp. for permission 
to operate and combine the Chatham ex- 
change and certain toll lines of the New 
York Telephone Co., the Chatham Codp- 
erative Telephone Co., and part of the lines 
of the Columbia & Rensselaer Telephone 

& Telegraph Corp. 

There was no opposition to the new 

company’s application. Dr. W. R. Starks 


and William E. Daley of Chatham ap- 
peared for the companies, and Wilson Ter- 
ry, village president of Chatham, was also 
present. 

Evidence submitted showed that the uni- 
ficatior of the lines will give telephone 
users and the municipalities named access 
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to all telephones and do away with the 
necessity of some telephone users having 
two telephones in their homes and places 
of business. There will be another hear- 
ing after an appraisal of the property. 


Asks Rate Increase to Fulfill Obli- 
gations to Patrons and Owners. 


The Arapahoe Telephone Co. has filed 
an application with the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for authority to in- 
crease its rates. It says that its experi- 
ence for the past year and the first nine 
months of the present year testify to its 
need for additional revenue to fulfill its 
obligations to patrons and stockholders. 

It desires an increase of 50 cents a 
month on individual business and residence 
telephones, 25 cents a month on party 
lines, both business and residence, and 25 
cents a month more for switching other 
lines. 

The company now gives service to Hol- 
brook, Edison and Beaver City. Calls be- 
tween these towns range from 5 cents to 
10 cents. The company desires permis- 
sion to charge 10 cents a call from station- 
to-station and 15 cents for each call where 
it is person-to-person. 





Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


October 26: Application filed by the 
United Telephone Co., of Abilene, Kans., 
for authority to acquire the Herington 
Co-operative Telephone Exchange, Her- 
ington, Kans., for $35,000 and the New 
Hope Telephone Co., Concordia, Kans., 
for $8,120. 

ILLINOIS. 


October 24: The commission author- 
ized the Elmwood Telephone Exchange, of 
Elmwood, to increase its local rates in- 
stead of granting the toll charge on calls 
to Brimfield and Yates City, as requested 
by the company. 

November 6: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the advance in rates pro- 
posed by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for telephone service in Belleville, 
Kast St. Louis, Granite City, Madison and 
Venice. No. 9931. 

November 6: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the advance in rates pro- 
posed by the Citizens Telephone Co. for 
telephone service in Pekin, Lacon, Green 
Valley, Manito and East Peoria. No. 
10562. 

November 6: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the advance in rates pro- 
posed by the Illinois Local Telephone Co. 
for telephone service in Ashkum, Beaver- 
ville, Donovan, Chebanse, Clifton, Iro- 
quois, and Martintown, petition having 
been filed by subscribers of farmer-owned 
lines out of the station of Ashkum to 
reopen the case to submit further evi- 
dence. No. 13363. 

November 6: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the advance in rates pro- 
posed by the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. for telephone service in Groveland, 
Morton and Tremont. No. 13530. 

November 6: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of advance in rates proposed 
by the Urmaoga Telephone Co. for toll 
service between Ursa and Loraine. No. 
13600. 
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November 7: Hearing at Springfield jy 
the matter of the advance in rates pro- 
posed by the Worden Telephone Co. for 
telephone service in Worden. No. 1353]. 

November 13: Hearing at which the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. is requested to 
appear before the commission and explain 
why proceeds of a bond issue of $50,(00.- 
000 have been applied to other purposes 
than authorized. 

MAINE. 

October 23: The commission dismissed 
the petition of the Eastern Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Maine Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Moosehead 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Aroostook Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
asking for an increase in toll rates. 

The decision states that the various 
companies communicated with the commis- 
sion withdrawing the proposed changes in 
the toll rate schedule. 

NEBRASKA, 

October 29: Application of the Arling- 
ton Telephone Co. for the authority to 
issue a stock dividend of $6,161 to cover 
past sacrifices found to be justified by 
the history of the company. Stock au- 
thorized with rate for future fixed at no 
greater than 8 per cent. 

October 29: Application filed by the 
Farmer’s Home Telephone Co. of Shelton 
and Gibbon for permission to destroy an- 
cient records. 

October 30: Application filed by the 
Davenport & Kiowa Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase switching rate. 

October 30: Application of Western 
Public Service Co. for rehearing in case 
where commission upheld protest of Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. against 
the use of the main highway between Au- 
burn and the towns of Brownsville, Howe 
and Nemaha; both companies appeared, 
evidence adduced and matter taken under 
advisement. Applicant company insists 
that the expense, location and little-traveled 
character of alternative highway will com- 
pel abandonment of proposed line. 

October 31: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Farmers’ Home Telephone 
Co. of Shelton and Gibbon for authority 
to make a vacation rate; permission 
granted to charge one-half of the net rate 
applicable to the service when subscribers 
are absent from home, with alternative to 
subscriber to have telephone removed and 
to have it installed again by payment ot 
usual installation charge. 

October 31: Application filed by the 
Arapahoe Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase various rates. 


New York. 

October 29: The commission issued an 
order permitting the Rochester Telephone 
Corp. to make its message rates in Roches- 
ter effective on November 15 so as to 
prevent confusion in billing customers for 
service. The flat rates ordered, however, 
are effective November 1. 

October 29: Canadaigua and Brockport 
applied to the commission for a further 
hearing on the provisions of the commis- 
sion’s order fixing the telephone rates 0! 
the Rochester Telephone Corp. in these 
two places. An early hearing will he held. 

October 29: The monthly rates of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. which became 
effective November 1, in the Mt. Morris 
exchange district are: Individual line— 


business, $4.50; residence, $2.75; f 


tour- 


party line—business, $3.50; residence, 
$2.25: rural line—business, $3.25; resi- 
dence, $2.25. f - 

October 31: Hearing on application o! 


newly-formed Chatham Telephone Corp. 
for permission to combine and operate the 


No\ 


ae 
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The Harmony Convention of 


THE ILLINOIS TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


Will Be Held at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria 
November, 13-14-15 


EVERY TELEPHONE MAN CAN LAY ASIDE 
THESE THREE DAYS FOR THE PROGRAM 
WILL BE INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE 


THOSE PRESENT WILL BE THE GYESTS OF THE TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


AT AN INTENSELY INTERESTING BANQUET 
AND OTHER SOCIAL ACTIVITIES -- TOP- 
NOTCH PROGRAM--TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 
--THEATRE PARTY -- DANCE--BANQUET--- 
EXHIBITS--OPEN FORUM. 


Make Reservations Now Without Fail! 











Solve That Problem 


Protecting your Property against 
any such flash as this, with an 


ARGUS 


LIGHTNING ARRESTER 
(Radio Type) 


Telephone men will tell you it is 
the best protection there is for 
your telephone system or Radio 
Receiving Set. 








Foote, Pierson & Co., Inc. 
160-162 Duane St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Vaheattone—Supervision—Plant—laductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 
JAY G. MITCHELL 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, IH. 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadneck Building CHICAGO 

















Appraisals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 
. MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 












THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 

We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 

‘em of a large number of companies. 
Write us about our 
monthly audit. 

Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo. lilinois 














ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Appfeisal and Supervision 
Oana errenge a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephene Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 














W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 























Charles W. McKay 


Consulting Telephone Engineer 
Valuations Rate Cases Plant Problems 
Manager, Valuation Division 
The Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corporation 
646 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 






































SAM merican Glectric 
TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atianta, Ga. 
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Chatham exchange and certain toll lines 
of the New York Telephone Co., the 
Chatham Co6perative Telephone Co. and 
part of the lines of the Columbia & Rens- 
selaer Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 

November 27: Hearing on the question 
of the rates charged by the Orange County 
Public Service Corp. for telephone serv- 
ice in Middletown. 

NortH Dakota. 

October 18: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co for per- 
mission to discontinue its tol station at 
Maza. No. 1978. 

October 18: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to discontinue its toll station at 
Grand Harbor. No. 1979. 

November 1: Following formal hear- 
ing on the application of the Independent 
Telephone Co., of Towner, to abandon 
11% miles of rural lines out of Rugby, 
the commission found it unnecessary to 
issue formal order, having assisted in se- 
curing a sufficient number of subscribers 
to justify the operation of the lines. No. 
1945. 

November 1: The commission granted 
the petitions of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for permission to c'ose its 
toll stations at Harmon, Fryberg, Tun- 
bridge and Zenith. At the hearings on 
these cases it was pointed out that each of 
these communities can secure toll service 
over rural lines. It was also shown that 
the revenue derived would not provide for 
maintenance or depreciation. Nos. 1981, 
1975, 1977 and 1974. 

November 1: Permission was given to 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
sell its exchange at York to O. R. 
Mitchell. No. 1982. 

OHIOo, 

October 19: Hearing on complaint of 
Dr. Wiley D. Hickey, of Leipsic, regard- 
ing alleged poor service by the Putnam 
Telephone Co., Ottawa postponed until 
January 18, 1924. 

October 22-27: Hearing in fight over 
rates of Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Cincinnati; testimony taken 
by witnesses called by the city in an en- 
deavor to prove that the company’s valua- 
tion of $23,000,000 upon its properties in 
Cincinnati and Hamilton county is exces- 
sive. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 23: Hearing postponed in re- 
application of Tri-County Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rates at Aniwa, 
scheduled to be held at Madison on this 
date. U-2933. 

October 30: The commission granted 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to issue $11,000.- 
000 par value of common stock to secure 
funds with which to reimburse its treas- 
ury for expenditures heretofore made and 
from time to time hereafter to be made 
for additions and extensions to its prop- 
erty and plant, and for the payment of 
indebtedness heretofore contracted for the 
extension and improvement of its plant and 
facilities. SB-1924. 

October 31: The commission granted 
the application of the Wittenberg Tele- 
phone Co., of Wittenberg. a corporation, 
for permission to issue $25,000 of its capi- 
tal stock for the purpose of exchange 
$16 340 of this stock for the property of 
the Wittenberg Te'ephone Co., the Witten- 
herg Rural Telephone Co. and the Elder n 
Telephone Co., and for the purpose of 
supplying $8,660 with which to pay for 
future additions and extensions. SB-1581. 

November 6: Hearings at Madison in 
re application of Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
to increase rates at Mayville and New 


London. U-2939 and U-2940. 











> - ra 
bills. 1000-15€@ an hour. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 
906W -VanBuren St.,Chicage 




















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Acceountentes 




















The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line fs short, crosses, or 
grounded and how many miles it is from 
you. Scaimple theoperator can use it as 
easily as the men euds direct. 


Sent on trial 
STEWART BRCTHERS 


Ottawa, ill. 

















CARLTON G. VAN EMON 
Public Utility Accounting 


Annual audits, financial reports, income 

tax matters, rate case material prepared, 

filed and presented. 

Government Accountant During Federal 
Control 

921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. CO. 

















GUSTAV HIRSCH MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUN 


Appraisal Construction Reports 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Sppcialicts | gre leale, Rate Surveys 
2a <j, ions, Organisation, en¢ 
of T ne > Cenoalie. 


Wray, Fellow A. 1. €. E 
—_— Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bidg., Chicag: 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicage, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 
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Bind Your Telephone 1 

MR. EUGENE C. STACY, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

—_ Dear Sir:—I will state the question of using the 
Load Binder, as described in your circular, was 

al taken up at our Accident Prevention Committee 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were 
O. K., and instructions have been issued to order 
as Many as necessary. 
The Chairman of the General Accident Preven- 
tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 
last report was that they were entirely satisfac- 
tory and that they would ~ made standard and 
would replace all boom poles. 
If you have not received any orders direct, you 

- will probably receive same from the Western 

— Electric Company, as all of our material is ordered 


throughthem. Yours very truly, 
(Name on request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 

























Stat ELE. L aad Binders 


Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 
and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 
and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
pass chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
links of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 
securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


Safer— Easier— Quicker 


Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 


nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 
each, $7.50 per pair. Sold 
by leading hardware deal- 
ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 


Eugene C. Stacy, 
Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 









































"COPPERWELD” 


TRADE MARK REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 





Where No. 10 hard-drawn copper or No. 12 BB Galvanized iron tele- 
phone wire would be used, a No. 12 Copperweld Telephone Wire may 
be properly selected. 70 Ibs. excess weight of wire per mile is avoided. 


10 B&S hard-drawn Copper........-.+.++++-. 
12 BWG BB Galvanized Iron..............-- 
19 BAS Copperweld ....cccccccccsccccccces 


seseweweees ones -102” 528 lb. 166 Ib. 98% 80% 
ere ee Tre -109” 476 “ 170 “ 88% 68% 
rere Ty Tre 081” 520 “ 96 “ 100% 100% 


Copperweld does not rust. It stays up under sleet loads and wind pressure when 
other wires would be wrecked 


COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY, Braddock, P. O., Rankin Pa. 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 









Relative Factor of Safety 


Breaking | Weight | with %” Ice and | With 15 Ib. Wind 
Diam.| Weight | per Mile|g jb. Wind Pressure |Pressure. No Ice. 























Northern 


Western 


CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


Hang Your Cables 






on BONITA Rings 





T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








Then the cable will rest on 
a broad flat surface that 
will insure long life to the 





cable. 








Another reason why there 





RELIABLE 


from firms that are equipped to 
ly the needs of the industry 
TELEPHON E o> alain by pease the nd 







are over 50 million in use. 


Standardized by A.T. & T. Co. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 























SU PPLI as vertisers on these pages. 











EVERETT, MASS. 
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November 7: Hearing at Madison in 
re application of Eastern Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. to increase rates at Elkhart 
Lake. U-2941. 

November 7: Hearing at Eland Junc- 
tion in re proposed extension of Witten- 
berg Telephone Co. in the town of Pike 
Lake, Marathon county. T-1100. 

November 12: Hearing at Madison in 
re application of Amberg Telephone & 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- | 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and In- 


corporations. 


Iowa City, Iowa—A private corpora- 
tion, to be known as the Iowa City-Scott 
Telephone Co., has been organized and has 
filed articles of incorporation with the 
county recorder. The incorporators and 
charter officers are: John O’Leary, presi- 
dent; Frank Grizel, vice-president ; and W. 
A. Meardon, secretary and treasurer. The 
same men form the board of directors. 


Lone Rock, Iowa—The Lone Rock 
Telephone Co. has renewed its articles of 
incorporation for a period of 20 years dat- 
ing from June 13, 1923. The authorized 
capital stock is $10,000 divided into shares 
of $25 each. D. J. Buss is president and 
L. R. Roderick treasurer. 

Branson, Mo.—The Branson-Lakeside 
Telephone Co. has been organized to serve 
home owners along the shore of Lake 
Taneycomo. 

New Woopstock, N. Y.—The Cummings 
Telephone Corp. has been organized with 
capital stock of $50,000. E. E. and M. L. 
Cummings and S. N. Vines are the organ- 
izers. 

ARMAWAITE, TENN.—A charter was is- 
sued to the Peoples Mutual Telephone Co., 
organized with a capital of $5,000. The 
incorporators are Charles C. Brooks, J. C. 
Tompkins, J. A. Norman, W. S. Pierce, 
Max Taubert. 


Construction. 


Covincton, Va—The Clifton Forge 
Mutual Telephone Co. is planning several 
improvements in the service in Covington. 
The magneto system is being taken out 
and common battery is taking its place. 


Elections. 


Cotumsus City, Inp.—At the annual 
meeting of the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co., the following officers were re-elected : 
Dr. O. V. Schuman, president; P. F. Wid- 
up, secretary, and Fred J. Keiser, treas- 
urer. The same board of directors was 
also re-elected, and reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer were read and approved. 

DusugqueE, lowa—The annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of the Interstate Telephone 
Co. was held here recently, and officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. They 
are: J. H. Denkhoff, Dyersville, presi- 
dent; James Rogers, Earlville, vice-presi- 
dent; C. M. Laxson, Earlville, treasurer ; 
J. R. Denkhoff, Dyersville, secretary. Di- 
rectors are: L. C. Smith, Dversville; M. 
F. Harwood, Strawberry Point, and J. B. 
Domayer, Dyersville. The by-laws were 
amended changing the principal place of 
business from Dubuque to Dyersville, the 
central point of 18 exchanges operated by 
the company. 
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Telegraph Co., of Amberg, to increase 
rates. U-2944, ; 

November 14: Hearing at Madison in 
re application of Interurban Telephone 
Co., of Waterloo, for permission to dis- 
continue operation of a certain toll line. 
U-2948. 

November 20: Hearing at Madison in 
re application of Mishicot Telephone Co., 
of Mishicot, to increase rates. U-2945. 


GREENFIELD, IowA—The annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Lincoln Mutual 
Telephone Co. was held recently. After 
the report of the financial secretary was 
read, elections were held but there was no 
change in the officials. The officers are 
Len Roberts, president, and R. M. Wilson, 
secretary. Directors are: S. Kreps, D. C. 
Pote, J. E. Wallace, Chas. Hoepner, A. D. 
Weaver, John Ehn, Andrew Lawson and 
E. W. Vandewater. 

Co_umBiA, Pa.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Columbia Tele- 
phone Co., Mrs. E. F. Young, of Lebanon, 
was elected president; Dr. S. S. Mann, 
vice-president; and C. E. Taylor, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The other directors chosen are: Capt. C. 
E. Lenig, S. W. Hinkle, H. Detwiler, 
Columbia; and C, L. Filbert, Philadelphia. 
H. A. Oberdorf was reélected general 
manager. 

The board declared the regular 1% 
per cent. quarterly dividend. 


La Center, WasH.—The following of- 
ficers were elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the La Center & View Telephone 
Co.: Millard Bradway, president; F. D. 
Hobert, vice-president; Jerry Riordan, sec- 
retary; C. A. Button, treasurer. Directors: 
T. W. Finnegan, George Lawton, Calvin 
Stewart. The treasurer reported the com- 
pany as being on a good financial basis. 


Financial. 


NewsurG, Ore—The Newberg Tele- 
phone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $40,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. has declared an initial dividend 
of $1 on 30,000 shares of non-par prefer- 
ence stock, issued recently. The dividend 
is payable on December 1 to stock of rec- 
ord November 20. 

Attica, Inp.—The Attica Telephone Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $20,000 
to $47,000. 

Seymore, Inp.—The Southern Indiana 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has increased 
its capital from $300,000 to $415,000. 

Fr. Stockton, Tex.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Pecos & 
Rio Grande Telephone Co., a 3% per cent 
dividend was declared on the company’s 
$100,000 capital stock. 


Miscellaneous. 


Conway, ArkK.—The new exchange of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. is 
to be completed about the first of the year 
and when finished will have been entirely 
rebuilt. The chief new feature is the 
change from the magneto to the common 
battery system. 

Tampa, Fra.—The Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. has now taken over the West 
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November 21: Hearings at Madison in 
re application of Wisconsin Telephone Co 
to increase rates at Frederic and (rants. 
burg. U-2949 and U-2950. 

WYoMING. 

October 25: Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., authorized to increase 
business and residence, single and two. 
party line rates in Casper, effective No. 
vember 1. 


Coast Telephone Co., of St. Petersburg, 
Improvements totalling $100,000 are being 
planned for the St. Petersburg branch. 

HoMEsTEAD, FLa.—An order permitting 
for the dissolution of the Dade County 
Telephone ‘Co., which has been merged 
with another corporation, has been signed 
by the secretary of state. President G. W. 
Moody and Directors W. D. Horne and 
George Fuller were authorized to wind up 
the company’s affairs. 

FarrFIELp, Itt.—A new ordinance grant- 
ing a franchise to the Commercial Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Olney, has 
been adopted by the city council but, it is 
understood, is not acceptable to the com- 
pany. Among other things, the ordinance 
would require the company to install a 
common battery system. 

IMOGENE, Iowa—C. J. Beckwith of 
Shenandoah has sold the telephone busi- 
ness in Imogene to Ray Boone of Bridge- 
water. 

Houcuton Lake, Micu.—Villages along 
the proposed route of the extension of the 
Houghton Lake Telephone Co. line which 
is to connect them will be asked to share 
in the expense. The estimated amounts 
are: Cadillac, $450; Lake City, $300, and 
the remaining $750 to be absorbed by 
Houghton Lake village and Houghton 
Heights. 

MaraTHOoN, N. Y.—The Killawog Tele- 
phone Co. has recently purchased the rural 
line at Center Lisle, repaired it, and re- 
opened an exchange there. Center Lisle 
subscribers will get free local service to 
the terminal at Marathon. 

TECUMSEH, OKLA.—The Tecumseh Tele- 
phone Co. is now under the management 
of Mrs. Bertha Kirkpatrick, of Oklahoma 
City, who has succeeded C. Boarman as 
owner and manager. The deal also in- 
cluded the exchanges at Macomb and 
Tribbey, and all the toll lines belonging 
to the Tecumseh company. Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick expects to begin improvements soon. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa—At a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., it was decided to 
take over the property of the Susquehanna 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. ' 

Henry, S. Dak.—The Henry Union 
Telephone Co. has bought the Hurley 
building in which the exchange is located. 
The structure is to be improved and made 
up-to-date. The company is co-operative, 
having been owned and operated exclu- 
sively by farmers and business men since 
1906. It owns a number of rural lines im 
addition to the town system. 

Yankton, S. Dak.—The Southern Da- 
kota Telephone Co. has taken over all 0 
the property of the Bridgewater Union 
Telephone Co., of Bridgewater. There 1s 
ne change in management. 








